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. «. the Sanctuary Light bids all 


to koe before the feet of Cod 
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Never extinguished, except on Good 
Friday when the Eucharist is removed 
from the altar, the Sanctuary Light bids 
all who approach the Tabernacle to kneel 
in recognition of the veiled Presence there. 





Representing on earth, the seven heavenly 
lamps of the Apocalypse, this symbolical light 
deserves the finest in materials and workman- 
ship. That’s why Will & Baumer compounds 
and manufactures sanctuary lights with especial 
care. Our Lux Domini Sanctolite, a rubrical 
light conforming with Canon 1271, is stable, will 
not deteriorate, smoke or smudge. Its cleanliness, 
convenience and economy all recommend it. Fits 
any standard sanctuary lamp. 
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Correspondence 





Not Guilty 


Eprror: As the great majority of your read- 
ers will not have seen what appeared in 
The Tablet of Aug. 17 about the appeal of 
local laymen against the Archbishop of 
New Orleans, will you let me tell them, 
with all respect to your editorial writer, that 
his comments (Am. 10/19, p. 63) give a 
misleading impression. He writes of The 
Tablet criticizing the archbishop, attempt- 
ing to justify what you term the rebellious 
group and “argue its case,” whereas there 
is no such partisanship. 

Any independent action by Catholic la- 
ity in the world is unusual enough to be in- 
teresting, and there is in this question of 
segregation more than one point of great 
interest inviting discussion. Today it affects 
the responsibilities of the white races in 
South Africa or the Southern States. To- 
morrow it will increasingly affect Asian and 
African Catholics, in new states like Ghana, 
and wherever there may be a temptation to 
exclude Europeans and keep certain facili- 
ties from them. 

Some historical background was neces- 
sary if English readers were to have any 
understanding how there came to be such 
a petition. But it would be quite a mis- 
apprehension to imagine that references to 
the very different attitude of Southern 
bishops a hundred years ago were intended 
either to support the petitioners or to criti- 
cize the present archbishop. We explicitly 
recognized the case for the Church moving 
with the times. 

Dovucias WoopRUFF 

Editor 
London, England 
[We are glad to publish Mr. Woodruff’s 
statement that The Tablet had no inten- 
tion of criticizing Archbishop Rummel. 
However, we do feel that it left itself open 
to that interpretation when it stated: “It 
may be argued that .. . a new spirit is 
required today, and that this the Arch- 
bishop of New Orleans has realized before 
his critics. But that is a very different 
matter from declaring a thing to be morally 
wrong which was not and would not have 
been declared morally wrong at an earlier 
date.” Ep.] 


Will Durant’s Teachers 


Eprror: I enjoyed reading the article by 
Thomas P. Neill, “Will Durant: A Stum- 
bling Socrates” (10/26), on the academic 
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antecedents of Will Durant. However, I 
wonder whether other readers were as 
irritated as I was by the closing paragraphs 
of that article. 

Mr. Neill tells us that Durant resented 
scholastic philosophy because it was 
“rather a disguised theology than an hon- 
est philosophy.” Later, in finding a parallel 
between the intellectual and spiritual life 
of Gilbert Murray and of Durant, he as- 
serts that Gilbert Murray returned to the 
faith because “patient and competent 
Catholics had worn down his objections 
to the Church.” Mr. Neill concludes: “Had 
Will Durant encountered such Catholic 
clergy and scholars when he attended col- 
lege, perhaps he would not have lost the 
faith.” May I raise two questions? 

1. Seeing what Will Durant thought of 
scholastic philosophy as a “disguised the- 
ology,” would he not have resented 
(legitiniately ) this “wearing down” of his 
objectivms against the faith? Is it not more 
likely, then, that he would have turned a 


deaf ear against the Jesuit apologists and 
lost the faith even sooner? 

2. Is the function of a Catholic college 
to “wear down” the objections of its stu- 
dents against the faith? Is it always to be 
on the defensive? We all know Will Du- 
rant’s answer. Mr. Neill’s suggestion would 
only have encouraged his collegiate skep- 
ticism. 

Tuomas A. WASSMER, S.J. 
St. Peter’s College 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Rescued from Obscurity 


Eprror: I think your blue pencil slipped 
and made a little gash in my article which 
you so kindly published (11/2, p. 132). 
The sentence “An obscure German family 
named Haffner has been commemorated 
for all time” was omitted. This was in- 
tended to bring emphasis to the suggestion 
that “The inauguration of a President of 
the United States might be deemed equally 
worthy of commemoration by commission- 
ing a new symphony.” The reference, of 
course, was to the Haffner Symphony by 
Mozart. 

MICHAEL BOWLES 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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JESUIT STUDIES 


The Praise of Wisdom 


Loyoia Universiiy Fress, 3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13, Illinoi 


by Edward L. Surtz, S.J. 


Although More’s social, economic, and 
political views have been reconstructed and 
determined in a more or less satisfactory 
manner, the ethical and theological prob- 
lems of his Utopia (1516) have been either 
neglected or misunderstood. The Praise of 
Wisdom undertakes the study of religion 
and morals in Utopia and their import in 
relation to the contemporary scene on the 
eve of the Protestant Reformation. In gen- 
eral, the order of Utopia itself is followed in 
the discussion of the ideas: reason and faith, 
toleration and heresy, death and euthanasia, 
asceticism and celibacy, priests and bishops, 
the common religion, music and prayer, 
family and marriage, divorce and adultery, 
slavery, and war. Much material not ordi- 
narily accessible has been made available, 
but the results of previous studies have been 
included wherever necessary to give a com- 
plete picture. 

Cloth, xii + 402 pages. 


$4.00 
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Current Comment 





Thanksgiving 1957 


The cynic might well ask, reflecting 
upon this Thanksgiving of 1957, what 
on earth we Americans have to be thank- 
ful for. And indeed the cynic can offer 
some impressive evidence to justify his 
gloomy outlook. The Soviets send their 
satellites into the sky, and are making 
a powerful play to acquire new satellites 
on the earth’s surface. Khrushchev’s 
brutal jest inviting the United States 
to a duel with intercontinental missiles 
rests on a somber and sinister truth. 
The cold war goes on, the budget goes 
up and the burden of taxes weighs 
heavily on the land. 

Rather than bandy words with the 
cynic, let us look back to the men and 
women who at Plymouth in November 
of 1621 celebrated the first Thanks- 
giving on these shores. It was twelve 
months since they had landed, to face 
a New England winter in an unknown 
country. During the intervening year 
they had suffered much from hardship, 
hunger and disease. The coming winter 
might well bring more of the same, 

Yet they gave thanks to God. For 
they had survived. They had proved 
to themselves that a living could be 
wrested from this land, a home could 
be made in it. They had put their trust 
in God, and He had not failed them. 
Therefore they gave thanks. 

Let us, too, give thanks. We have 
survived; we have survived a great deal 
indeed since the founding of our na- 
tion. If, truly and sincerely, “in God 
we trust,” let us thank Him now, and, 
with hope, courageously face the future. 


Revolution on the Farm 


This year’s policy statement of the 
National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence ignores price supports, soil banks, 
surplus commodity sales and similar 
headline topics to take a broader view 
of the farm problem. Entitled a “Pro- 
gram for the Rural Community,” it con- 
centrates on the shattering impact of 
the 20th-century farm revolution on 
traditional patterns of rural culture, 
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Time was when the rural community 
was relatively isolated and self-sufficient. 
Today the revolution in transportation, 
communications, technology and eco- 
nomic organization has brought city and 
farm so close together that it is chang- 
ing the face of the countryside. It is also 
contributing “to the greatest internal 
migration of free people in history.” 
Since the 1950 census, 5 million people 
have left the farm, nearly 2 million of 
them in the single year 1956-57. In 
1920, over 30 per cent of our people 
lived on farms. Now only about 12 per 
cent live there. To add to the confusion, 
there has been a certain amount of re- 
verse migration, with city folk seeking 
the fresh air of the countryside, whence 
they commute to work, and suburbs 
sprouting almost overnight where cattle 
grazed and corn once grew. 

Always realistic, the NCRLC is more 
intent on guiding these changes into 
healthy channels than in striving to dam 
them. The religious and civic values of 
the rural community are, it feels, too 
important to be left to the aimless work- 
ing of the law of supply and demand. 
Its recommendations for coping with 
the rural revolution deserve the sympa- 
thetic attention, not only of farm lead- 
ers, but of leaders of Church and State 
as well. 


... Pope to FAO 


What gravely concerns U. S. Catholic 
farm leaders is no less disturbing, and 
on a world-wide scale, to His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XII. When on Nov. 11 more 
than 300 delegates to the ninth general 
conference of the UN Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization interrupted their 
sessions in Rome to visit Castel Gan- 
dolfo, the Holy Father expressed great 
anxiety over “the impoverishment of 
agriculture in the world economy.” The 
terms of trade, he lamented, have every- 
where turned against farmers: 

While prices of manufactured 
goods continue to rise, those of 
agricultural products have been 


declining since 1952. So the farm- 
er’s purchasing power is gradually 
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decreasing and his position grows 
more precarious, One unfortunate 
consequence of this is that the 
depopulation of the countryside 
continues apace and raises a whole 
series of social and religious prob- 
lems. 
Encouraging his audience of experts to 
persist in their efforts to reverse this 
trend, the Pope conceded that the prob- 
lem is exceedingly complex and diffi- 
cult of solution. Yet a solution must be 
found because “too many people are 
still suffering from hunger,” and a so- 
ciety evolving at a breakneck pace 
needs the stabilizing influence of a sound 
and prosperous agriculture. 

The urban reader can gain some idea 
of the dimensions of the farmer’s eco- 
nomic problem by reflecting that Fed- 
eral outlays for agriculture in fiscal 1958 
will run $3.66 billion over the $1.3 
billion spent in fiscal 1941. So much 
does it cost to keep U. S. agriculture 
solvent. 


Money Still Tight 


About three months after some Ad- 
ministration economists had begun 
hunting for a word to describe the mixed 
state of the economy—the word “reces- 
sion” seems to be taboo—the Federal 
Reserve got around to easing its pres- 
sure on the nation’s credit brakes. The 
announcement on Nov. 14 that four re- 
serve banks would the next day reduce 
their discount rate from 3% to 3 per 
cent made the Washington verdict 
unanimous that the fever had gone from 
the boom. 

The recognition that the economy, in 
President Eisenhower’s phrase, was 
“taking a breather,” seemed to come 
reluctantly. Though the Fed was, of 
course, well aware that its monthly in- 
dex of industrial production had been 
sagging through most of the year, and 
that the customary fall pick-up had not 
occurred, it was fearful of reversing its 
policy of credit restraint prematurely. 
It knew that despite lagging production 
the cost of living was still rising, and 
this time it wanted to make sure that 
the fire was thoroughly dampened be- 
fore it provided a fresh supply of kero- 
sene. 

Though the stock market rebounded 
enthusiastically to the cut in the dis- 
count rate—which has the effect of mak- 
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ing credit to business and consumers 
cheaper and more plentiful—it remains 
to be seen whether the Fed’s action 
will be as heady a ‘stimulant to the econ- 
omy as Wall Street hopes. The board, it 
must be noted, eased pressure on the 
brakes; it did not shift gears. If it takes 
no further action, money will remain 
relatively tight and expensive, 


Our Capital’s Catholics 


Last March, more than 23,000 volun- 
teers working under the Archdiocesan 
Council of Catholic Men took the cen- 
sus of the Archdiocese of Washington, 
D. C. (Am., 4/13, p. 31). The general 
results of this precedent-making survey 
have now been published by the Cath- 


olic Standard, following months of tabu- 
lation and checking of reports. 

The canvassers turned up a total of 
281,322 Catholics in the area, which 
covers not only the District of Columbia 
but also five counties in Maryland. This 
figure. is considerably more than the 
conservative 245,303 which the current 
Catholic Directory records. 








Sidi Mohammed V, 48-year-old King of Morocco, 
has just arrived in the United States on a 10-day 
state visit. While here, one topic he will certainly 
discuss is the possibility of a second loan from 
our Government. (The first was for $20 million. ) 
It would be wrong to dismiss him because of 
this, however, as an opportunist come fez in hand 
to collect his pay for playing ball with the West. 
The Muslim monarch has as much to offer us— 
has given us as much, in fact—as we could offer 
him. For instance, he has permitted four SAC 
bases to operate in Morocco, though they have 
no legal right to be there. Too, he is key figure 
in a move to negotiate a peace in Algeria. His 
success in this would, of course, improve our 
own strategic and political position. 

It would seem, therefore, we have a stake in a 
stable, economically sound Morocco. This fact 
makes timely a report on an affair that took place 
in Sidi Mohammed's realm late last summer. We 
speak of the three-week-long International Sum- 
mer Course of Toumliline, held at the Benedic- 
tine priory of Christ le Roi. It came out at this 
conference that an acute educational crisis 
plagues Morocco. The crisis is so acute, in fact, 
that one Moroccan leader called it “the funda- 
mental problem of our country.” He said this be- 
cause Morocco simply does not have enough 
trained nationals—doctors, administrators, teach- 
ers, economists—to run its own show. Not only 
this, but formidable obstacles have to be hurdled, 
and dangers avoided, before the necessary pro- 
fessional cadre can be trained. 

Some idea of the obstacles and dangers was 
sketched by three of the people who addressed 
the 203 professors and students (number of 
Americans: 14) who had traveled to Toumliline 
from 26 countries. The three were Princess Lalla 
Aicha, the King’s dynamic daughter; Prince Mou- 
lay Hassan, the King’s heir; and Mehdi ben Bar- 
ka, president of the Moroccan National Con- 
sultative Assembly. Lalla Aicha stated that the 
survival and development of her country hinged 
on the emancipating and educating of Morocco’s 





Dr. Dunpuy and Mr. BEacu participated in the 
conference at Toumliline last summer. 


Morocco’s King Visits Us 





Muslim women. She tempered her words, how- 
ever, by saying that the fight for emancipation 
should not involve a “rupture with the past, the 
abandoning of traditions.” Instead, she said, 
Moroccans should be taught to understand that 
women heretofore had been “the victims of an 
erroneous interpretation of our holy religion.” 

When Moulay Hassan spoke, he took the posi- 
tion that Moroccans should not forget that one of 
the primary goals of education is to create the 
good citizen. He was thus pointing out that the 
training of a national cadre would serve no pur- 
pose unless it learned to subordinate traditional 
family and tribal allegiances to the general good. 

Mehdi ben Barka concerned himself with the 
problem of illiteracy. He said the crisis in educa- 
tion could never be resolved unless the bulk of 
the population was taught to read and write. If 
this were not done, he added, the elite of Mo- 
rocco “will be like the tree which has lost its roots 
and is doomed to die.” 

The indications are clear that Morocco’s edu- 
cational crisis has serious political implications. 
If a professional cadre is not formed quickly 
enough, what then? If women are not emanci- 
pated in sufficient numbers, what happens? If 
students do not voluntarily study, e.g., medicine 
and engineering, what follows? Obviously the 
solution to the crisis depends essentially on the 
attitude of the Moroccans themselves. And judg- 
ing from the impression created by Moroccan 
officials and students at Toumliline, this attitude 
is one of complete and absolute dedication. A 
Jewish professor from France, Emmanuel Le- 
vinas, said the only other place he had witnessed 
such enthusiasm was in Israel. 

In closing, it should be pointed out that the 
monks of Toumliline have helped encourage the 
enthusiasm and direct it. The very purpose of the 
International Summer Course was to give Moroc- 
cans a chance to sample the wisdom of Muslim 


’ and Christian educators from other countries. It 


served this purpose admirably. Credit must be 
given Dom Denis Martin, prior of the Benedic- 
tines at Christ le Roi, for conceiving and or- 
ganizing the conference. 

Witu1amM Dunpny and Peter BEACH 
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The value of the census lies not so 
much in turning up gross figures as in 
pinpointing and dramatizing specific 
situations calling for action. Said the 
Catholic Standard: “Planning for par- 
ishes and schools as well as the devel- 
opment of a more fervent spiritual life 
for many individual souls will be the 
results.” 

Though the increase of Catholic 
schoolroom space in the archdiocese has 
been remarkable, the figures emphasize 
the growing problem of how to provide 
adequate religious instruction for all. 
The number of pre-school children, a 
figure watched closely in suburban 
areas, is significant. Prince Georges 
County has 16,670 pre-school children 
or 31 per cent of the archdiocese. Mont- 
gomery, the other county adjacent to the 
District, has 14,429 or 27 per cent. 

The large school-age population in 
the newer, suburban parishes presents 
a need which cannot be met fully by 
the construction of schools. At present 
only 46,868 out of 72,577 Catholic chil- 
dren are going to Catholic schools. The 
remaining sector will be the object, in 
the coming months and years, of an 
effective program of religious instruction 
through the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. It is interesting to note that 
even high-school seniors are being em- 
ployed in this catechetical instruction. 

With such solid statistical facts to go 
on, the limited financial and personnel 
facilities of the Archdiocese of Wash- 
ington can now be employed to maxi- 
mum efficiency. The Washington experi- 
ment will be watched with keen inter- 

est in coming years. 


Bishop Vojtassak’s Birthday 


On Nov. 14 of this year, the Slovak 
people in this country honored the 80th 
birthday of the Most Rev. Jan Vojtassak, 
Bishop of Spis, in Slovakia, who was 
arrested by the Communists in the 
summer of 1950. After a brief trial, in 
which, along with three other bishops, 
he was forced to give stereotyped an- 
swers, he was sentenced to 24 years of 
hard labor. When finally his health and 





Announcement 


Our issue of Dec. 21 will be 
a double issue. The issue follow- 
ing it will be that of Jan. 4. 
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strength totally collapsed, he was sent to 
a state asylum for old-folks at Dedice, 
in northern Bohemia, where-—if still 
living—he now resides. 

During the brief and troubled days 
of his comparative freedom, Bishop 
Vojtassak was universally noted for his 
great charity, his apostolic zeal and de- 
tachment from earthly goods. Deeply 
interested in writing and the Catholic 
press, he was ardently devoted to edu- 
cation and the interests of youth. Schools 
and seminaries flourished under his 
administration, as well as Catholic social 
action. Writing in Jednota, U. S. Cath- 
olic Slovak weekly, for Nov. 13 Abbot 
Theodore G. Kojis, O.S.B., of St. An- 
drew’s Abbey, Cleveland, recalls the 
utter fearlessness with which Bishop 
Vojtassak was facing the oncoming 
danger when the abbot visited him at 
Spis in 1947. Some of the bishop’s for- 
mer subjects, now in this country, recall 
his amazing youthfulness of appearance, 
“like a young man of 30 when 60 years 
old.” 

Surely Catholics of every origin will 
join their Slovak brethren in fervent 
prayers that Bishop Vojtassak’s indom- 
itable spirit may yet win freedom for 
himself and his suffering people. 


TVA for Southeast Asia? 


The lush Indo-Chinese peninsula is 
often called the rice bowl of Asia. Yet 
its rich earth has never been exploited 
to its full potentiality. With this in mind 
the UN has appointed Lieut. Gen, Ray- 
mond A. Wheeler, the engineer who 
supervised the clearance of the Suez 
Canal, to evaluate a proposed plan for 
the development of the Mekong River 
basin. Once harnessed, this 2,600-mile- 
long stream could almost double the 
cultivable acreage of an area embracing 
Thailand, Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam. 

In effect the plan calls for a veritable 
TVA for Southeast Asia. Proposed dams 
at three points along the Mekong are 
expected to benefit 17 million people. 
They would make possible irrigation 
systems, power plants and flood control. 
Experts also believe that the Mekong 
could be made navigable along its entire 
length. 

Apart from the findings of General 
Wheeler on this particular project, this is 
a type of aid which merits consideration 
for other potentially rich areas of the 





world. Since the program is being spon- 
sored by the UN, it implies international 
cooperation. Aid on the international 
level has a distinct advantage over uni- 
lateral assistance to underdeveloped 


countries: it tends to remove those 
haunting suspicions which so often ren- 
der our aid programs less effective than 
they ought to be. By operating through 
and with the UN we dispel the fear that 
we are acting out of ulterior political 
and economic motives, 


Unesco’s “World Impact” 


Two Catholic journalists reporting 
from widely separated points recently 
underscored the importance of Unesco, 
the world educational and cultural or- 
ganization. One of these is Rev. Joseph 
B. Gremillion, of Shreveport, author of 
Journal of a Southern Pastor. Currently 
on a study tour of Latin America, Father 
Gremillion informs us in a bulletin that 
CELAM, the new inter-American or- 
ganization of the hierarchies, stresses 
lay Catholic participation in Unesco’s 
programs, This applies particularly to 
projects at the university level and to 
the fight against illiteracy. 

The other report comes in the form 
of an NC dispatch from San Francisco 
under the byline of Msgr. Walter J. 
Tappe, editor of the Monitor. Summa- 
rizing relevant aspects of the recent 
sixth national conference of the U. S. 
National Commission for Unesco, Msgr. 
Tappe noted that Catholic participation 
was not, on the whole, numerous or con- 
spicuous. Though Catholics were wel- 
come at the meeting, the planned pro- 
gram featured only four known Catholic 
speakers. Msgr. Tappe also noted the 
lack of Catholic printed material. This 
was in contrast to the abundant free 
material from the widest variety of 
sources made available to delegates on 
the subjects they were to treat at the 
conference. 

Msgr. Tappe concluded his report by 
noting that Catholic participation at the 
San Francisco meeting was essentially 
a passive one: “Most of us were in the 
bleachers, not on the field.” Brilliant 
exceptions were Paul Sih, of Seton Hall 
University, and Vittorino Veronese, 
Italian lay Catholic Actionist and mem- 
ber of Unesco’s executive committee. 
Will Catholic passivity repeat itself at 
the next national conference? 
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The speaker saved his best joke until the very 
end. He expected to sit down amid laughter and 
cheers. “When space travelers reach the far side 
of the moon,” he said, “they will see the sign: Los 
Angeles City Limits.” There was very little 
laughter and only polite clapping. The audience, 
composed of “Angelenos,” had not responded. The 
old joke had lost its punch because it had lost its 
point. The size of Los Angeles, territory and popu- 
lation, is no longer funny. One does not laugh 
about the size of Tokyo. 

Los Angeles is a large city. In some ways it is 
an important city. But it is not (yet) a great city. 
Only those who confuse size with greatness think 
so. Fewer Angelenos think so than might be 
imagined. Those who do are the very late invaders 
who come in search of sun and klieg lights. The 
sun is still here in spite of the smog, and the klieg 
lights with their actinic rays enable us to take pic- 
tures, smog or no smog. But Los Angeles has 
changed. The trouble is that not enough people 
here are aware that it has changed. Fewer still are 
aware of, or concerned about, the direction of the 
change. 

Twenty-five years ago Los Angeles was de- 
scribed as “Des Moines with palms.” Ten years 
ago it was “Philadelphia with palms.” Today it is 
said to be like nothing on earth, with or without 
palms. The truth is that “L. A.” is fast becoming 
like a composite image of the “American city” in- 
habited by the “American-type suburbanite.” It 
has a local habitation and a name. But it has no 
distinctive personality. It has no poet, but it will 
not perish. As an Angeleno I am glad it will not 
perish, but I am troubled that it has no personality 
and no poet. 

Before the City Council or the Chamber of 
Commerce resolves to hire Carl Sandburg to fly 
out and write a poem about Los Angeles, let me 
say that I do not think he would come and I don't 
think he would write a good poem if he did. But 
if he came and managed to compose some verse 
acceptable to his new patrons, he would speak of 
mountains and sea, freeways and supermarkets. 
Bravely he might allude to smog and traffic. But 
what would he say about the Angelenos, of their 
soul, their “state of mind”? 


PEOPLE IN SEARCH OF A CITY 


The typical, or rather, the average Angeleno 
does not have the soul of Sandburg’s Chicago fish- 
monger. In fact, he would misunderstand and re- 
sent the suggestion that he did. He is totally un- 
aware of his type, unconscious of himself. In plain 





FATHER ManRIEN, S.J., himself an Angeleno, teaches 
at the Jesuit Seminary in Spokane, Wash. 


Los Angeles and the Idea of a City 





truth, the Angeleno, as a distinctive type, does not 
exist. That is why Los Angeles is not yet a great 
city. The inhabitants of this area are faceless, ab- 
stract, national stereotypes; though they are not 
unfriendly. 

The Angeleno, even the very late-comer, is not 
uncultivated. He does not lack initiative. He is a 
solid citizen. At least, the solid citizens now far 
outnumber the barefooted and bearded metaphy- 
sicians, the Townsendites, the “Ham-and-Eggers” 
and the vanishing evangelists who were thought 
to constitute the bulk of the population a few in- 
vasions ago. Today’s Angelenos do not lack ma- 
turity. They exercise civic responsibility. But they 
lack color; they have no distinctive flavor. 

That is why no one comes here to stay just be- 
cause he likes Angelenos. Those who come to stay 
are legion; in fact, they constitute the largest mi- 
gration of free peoples in the history of the world. 
They come because they like sunshine, beaches, 
green lawns; because they like, or can tolerate, all 
identifiable Americans everywhere. 

This is a city of strangers, for strangers, by 
strangers. They come and they swell the ranks of 
the city. But they do not identify themselves with 
the spirit of the city—it has no distinctive spirit. 
They have given us no poets. Many internationally 
known artists and writers now make their homes in 
this area. But they neither describe the soul of the 
Angeleno (how could they?) nor do they hasten 
his distinctive development (why don’t they? ). In 
this respect, they are as faceless as all the rest. 


WHO WILL SHOW US OURSELVES? 


Los Angeles needs a poet who will make its mul- 
titudes reflectively aware of themselves. He must 
sing of an area not ugly in the bright sunlight from 
the mountains to the sea, but eclipsed slowly by a 
man-caused darkness that sweeps in a wide circle, 
outlining a city unconscious of itself. From a 
poetical and spiritual point of view, the bard for 
whose advent I ask must make us see that a multi- 
tude of strangers agonizing in smog and traffic 
have at least a common distinctive problem out of 
which may grow a distinctive local awareness, a 
distinctive local concern and a distinctive mode 
and expression of common friendship—a civic spirit 
born of companionship in a common problem. Will 
the poet come? I believe he will. 

Anyway, the Dodgers are coming, as welcome 
as the Marines. And I am sanguine enough to hope 
their coming will help to arouse a distinctive, local 
spirit. May their coming mean that we will soon 
speak a common language with something like a 
Brooklyn accent and be capable of expressing 
something like a Bronx cheer. Something like it— 
but distinctively Angeleno. = Francis J. MARIEN 
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Washington Front 





What Do Special Assistants Do? 
In his first, or Nov. 7, “chins-up” speech, the President 
revealed nothing that was not already known by any 
assiduous newspaper reader (even to the famous nose 
cone). But he did reveal two administrative changes: 
he would have still another special assistant, this time 
for science and technology: MIT’s well-known presi- 
dent, Dr. James R. Killian Jr., and the Defense Secre- 
tary’s special assistant for missiles and rockets, oilman 
William H. Holaday, would be given all of the Secre- 
tary’s own powers. 

So far, so good. Reporters who witnessed Dr. Kil- 
lian’s swearing-in at the White House came away con- 
fessing they were “confused and vague,” after the state- 
ments made, as to just what Dr. Killian would do, be- 
yond having a desk in the old structure to the west of 
the White House. Immediately afterwards, reporters 
rushed to the Pentagon, where the new Defense Sec- 
retary, Neil H. McElroy, was to have his first press con- 
ference. His audience was prepared for the announce- 
ment that Mr. Holaday would have a new title, Director 
of Rockets and Missiles, but they were completely be- 
wildered when told that Mr. McElroy himself would 
have a new special assistant, who would be placed over 
Mr. Holaday. 

Old Washington hands smiled a little wearily at all 


Underscorings 


this. Special assistants come and go, but there have | 
been some famous ones. Woodrow Wilson had his 
Colonel House, F. D. Roosevelt his Harry Hopkins. | 
These survived until near the last, sad ends. Harry § 
Truman had Averell Harriman for international affairs 
(to the dislike of Secretary of State “Jimmie” Byrnes) 
and two Republican assistants who served him brilliant- | 
ly, John Foster Dulles on the Japan peace treaty, and | 
Herbert Hoover on Government reorganization plans, 
most of them now in effect, except where consent of 

Congress is needed. 

Under President Eisenhower, with his instinctive 7 
sense of staffwork and teamwork, the special assistants | 
have proliferated: for psychological warfare, for avia- — 
tion, for small business, for agriculture, etc., etc. With — 
few exceptions, their story is the same. Two years and — 
many heartbreaks later, they have quietly (well, almost 
quietly ) gone home. Reporters seek them out, and find 
they left reports at the White House. So, at his next 
news conference the President has had sadly to confess 
he is not briefed on this or that. A bottleneck some- 
where. 

As regards Dr. Killian, special assistant to the Presi- 
dent, the crucial question remains unanswered: will Dr. 
Killian have direct access to the President, or will he 
first have to submit his ideas to the Assistant to the 
President, Sherman Adams? And will Governor Adams 
have the power to “bother the boss” with them, or not? 
From what I hear of Dr. Killian, if that happens, he will 
soon be back at Cambridge, another ex-special assistant. 

WitFrip Parsons 



















Young Women and Girls. Delegates 
from newly formed groups in Africa 
and Asia are expected to attend. Among 





the topics to be discussed are family 


THE VATICAN RADIO’s new and 
more powerful station broadcasts on 
short wave, in various languages, from 
12:45 P.M. to 10:30 P.M. daily, Rome 
time. Broadcasts are on meter bands 
41.21 (7,280 ke), 31.10 (9,646 kc), 
25.67 (11,685 kc) and 19.84 (15,120 
ke). Among noteworthy English-lan- 
guage programs are those at 6 P.M. 
(noon, EST) and 7:15 P.M. (1:15 
P.M., EST). The Vatican Radio cannot 
as yet be heard in this country without 
special equipment. Broadcasts will not 
be beamed to the United States for 
several months, 


pB THE FLYING B RANCH and 
Lourdes Academy, Ellensburg, Wash., 
are cooperating in a plan to help finance 
the two buses that carry the academy’s 
pupils to and fro. The Flying B sup- 
plied 35 pure-bred Aberdeen Angus 
feeder calves, which the academy 
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bought through Louis Meagher, a cattle 
buyer in the parish. The academy chil- 
dren, under supervision, will feed the 
herd until next spring, when it will be 
sold, at an estimated profit of $1,500. 


pHYPNOTISM in its medico-moral 
aspects is discussed by Rev. Gerald 
Kelly, S.J., professor of moral theology 
at St. Mary’s College, Kan., in the De- 
cember issue of Hospital Progress (1438 
S. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 4, Mo, 40¢ a 
copy; $3 a year). 


p> CHARLES J. McNEILL, a former 
president (1954-56) of the Catholic 
Press Association, has joined the execu- 
tive staff of Radio Free Europe. 


p YOUNG WOMEN from all over the 
world will convene in Mexico City in 
January, 1958 at a special meeting of 
the World Federation of Catholic 


life, marriage guidance and the proper 
use of leisure. 


pA NATIONAL DEBATE AND 
SPEECH FESTIVAL will be sponsored 
by Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa, to 
be held April 25 and 26, 1958. 


p SEATTLE UNIVERSITY is un- 
dertaking a five-year, $3.7-million ex- 
pansion program for the construction 
of a library, science building and gym- 
nasium-armory. Rev. Albert A. Lemieux, 
S.J., president of the university, an- 
nounced the program on the occasion 
of the dedication, Nov. 3, of the new 
William Piggott education and com- 
merce building. The building, named for 
the late William Piggott, steelmaker 
and industrial leader of the Pacific 
Northwest, was blessed by Most Rev. 
Thomas A. Connolly, Archbishop of 
Seattle. C.K, 
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Editorials 








The Bishops Speak on Censorship 


The censor in pre-Christian Rome was a magistrate 
charged with drawing up the census and supervising 
public morals. There are people today who fervently 
wish the censor would confine his duties to counting 
heads, and other people who want him to take on all 
responsibility for public morality. We recommend a 
careful study of the American Catholic bishops’ state- 
ment on censorship to both groups. This incisively 
written document, released in mid-November at the 
hierarchy’s annual meeting in Washington, has bene- 
fited everyone by illuminating the delicate relations be- 
tween censorship and liberty. 

The bishops uphold man’s right to knowledge and to 
communicate his ideas through the spoken or written 
word. Though this right is “beyond challenge,” the ex- 
pression of ideas has social implications which demand 
that it be exercised with responsibility. The document 
likewise vindicates a supervisory right over expression 
for those institutions in society that are charged with 
the common weal of their subjects—legal censorship for 
the State, moral censorship for the Church. 

The particular freedom of expression that is most 
discussed today is freedom of the press and its extension 
to the entertainment media: the theatre, movies, radio 
and TV. This freedom, the bishops insist, must be ra- 
tionally defended. It is not an absolute but is “freedom 
under law.” Our American tradition has always ac- 
knowledged that liberty has a moral dimension, entail- 
ing respect for “those human, moral and social values 
which are our common Christian heritage.” 

Yet the power to repress can become the power to 
destroy liberty. Hence, under our system the courts 
serve as a bulwark of the people’s liberties against en- 
croachment. In protecting civic liberties our judicial 
system has been wisely dedicated to the principle of 
minimal restraint: 


Those who may become impatient with the re- 
luctance of the state through its laws to curb and 
curtail human freedom should bear in mind that 
this is a principle which serves to safeguard all our 


vital freedoms—to curb less rather than more; to 

hold for liberty rather than for restraint. 

For this reason, the document continues, the law alone 
cannot cope with the problem of obscenity in the public 
media. These may stay within the limits of the legally 
punishable and still defy the moral standards of a large 
part of the community. This gives rise to the need for 
voluntary associations like the Legion of Decency for 
films and the National Office for Decent Literature, 
through which Catholics voice concern over abuses. 

A protest is by definition a negative thing. The 
bishops, however, emphasize the positive endeavors of 
these two organizations “to form habits of artistic taste 
which will move people to seek out and patronize the 
good.” 

Though the balance and fairness of the episcopal 
statement will no doubt be lost on adherents of doctri- 
naire civil libertarianism, many non-Catholic Americans 
will welcome its judicious clarification of the Church- 
sponsored Legion and NODL programs. The bishops 
share the general American distaste for the word “cen- 
sorship” but cannot abdicate their divinely imposed 
responsibilities. The statement makes another point: 


The right to speak out in favor of good morals 
can hardly be challenged in a democracy such as 
ours. It is a long-standing tradition of this country 
that groups large and small have given expression 
of their concern over injustice, political, social and 
economic. Their efforts, put forth within the frame- 
work of the law, have been directed toward dis- 
lodging evils against which the law itself is power- 
less. 


There is wide agreement in American society with 
the objectives of the Legion and NODL, especially in 
what concerns the protection of the young from in- 
decency. Misapprehension and controversy over the 
means to be used will be greatly lessened if Catholic ~ 
efforts here are seen to be constructive and cooperative 
rather than condemnatory and coercive. The bishops’ 
statement lights the way. 


In the Shadow of Magsaysay 


There was much that was gratifying in the November 
12 Philippine elections. Carlos P. Garcia, Nacionalista 
party candidate, was returned to office by what was to 
all appearances a fair and honest vote. Certainly Elec- 
tion Day was attended by none of the violence that 
marred the pre-Magsaysay era. Moreover, as if to 
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demonstrate their democratic freedom of choice, the 
electorate split the ticket. For the first time in the history 
of an independent Philippines, a member of the opposi- 
tion will serve as Vice President. Diosdado Macapagal 
of the Liberal party has moved far ahead of Mr. Garcia's 
running mate, José P. Laurel Jr. 
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No easy task confronts Mr. Garcia. But this observa- 
tion would have been true if any other of the five can- 
didates had been chosen by the people of the Philip- 
pines. For a long time to come Philippine Presidents 
are destined to work in the shadow of Ramon Mag- 
saysay. The late President, who met his death in a 
tragic plane accident last March (Am., 3/30, p. 724), 
was perhaps the outstanding Filipino political figure of 
recent years. We in this country knew him as the driv- 
ing force behind the successful campaign to exterminate 
the Communist-led Huks. Filipinos knew him for his 
devotion to democratic ideals, his deep concern for the 
common man and his tireless accessibility to the lowliest 
of his countrymen. His memory will not be easily erased 
from the present generation of Filipinos. 

For this reason Mr. Garcia faces the problems of the 
Philippines at a great disadvantage. He must measure 
up to his predecessor in the eyes of a more than normally 
critical electorate. 





The most difficult of Mr. Garcia’s problems are eco- | 
nomic. True, Philippine living standards have been im- | 
proving in recent years. But to maintain them at their | 


present level, agricultural and industrial production 


must expand steadily. The means are not available. | 


There is little capital. Internal revenue is lagging be- 


hind expenditures. Deficit financing is contributing to | 
inflation and higher prices. Foreign-exchange reserves | 


have been shrinking. Indeed, at the moment, the eco- 
nomic future of the Philippines is none too bright. 

It was part of the tragedy of Ramon Magsaysay’s un- 
timely death that he was unable to finish the job of 
stabilizing the Philippine economy. Now the burden has 
fallen on the shoulders of Mr. Garcia. He will need 
American economic assistance, which, we trust, will be 
ungrudgingly given. For the Philippines are an outpost 


of democracy in a confused Asia. It is important to us | 
that this country, so bound to us by strong historical | 


ties, survive as a free nation. 


Chins Up and the Budget 


In undertaking “Operation Chin-up” the President had 
to contend with divided counsels. Some of his asso- 
ciates favored the reassurance theme, with the stress on 
the capacity of this country and its allies to answer with 
devastating force any attack by the Soviet Union. Other 
White House advisers, including Vice President Nixon, 
argued for a stern, hortatory approach. They wanted Mr. 
Eisenhower to emphasize not so much what we have as 
what the Russians have, and the job that lies ahead if 
the nation is to catch up with the Soviet advance in 
rockets and guided missiles. What the country needed, 
they thought, was not an anodyne, but a stimulant; not 
sweetness and light, but a dose of Winston Churchill's 
“blood, sweat and tears.” 

The President's two talks to date plainly reflected this 
conflict within the Administration. In his address from 
Washington on November 7, he went to great lengths 
to assure the American people, as well as our friends 
abroad, that this nation has not been complacently 
marking time while the Russians have been shooting 
Sputniks into space and racing to perfect an intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile. “The over-all military strength 
of the free world,” he asserted, “is distinctly greater 
than that of the Communist countries.” He told his 
audience a good deal about U. S. missile development, 
foreign bases and the Strategic Air Force. He said that 
the country must give a higher priority to education and 
basic research. He announced the appointment of James 
R. Killian Jr., president of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, as his special assistant to coordinate scien- 
tific programs. 

In Oklahoma City the week following, Mr. Eisen- 
hower pitched much of his talk in a minor key. The 
accent was on improving military programs and the tax 
money this would take. Since the costs would reach a 
“very considerable figure,” the first thing to do was “to 
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search for other places to cut expenditures.” These 
other places were not conventional military forces, or 
foreign military and economic aid, which ought not to 


be cut, but “the Federal Government's civilian pro- | 
grams.” The job of eliminating some of the “desirable” | 


Lut not “absolutely essential” programs would be “one 


of the hardest and most distasteful tasks that the com- | 
ing session of Congress must face.” Pressure groups, the | 


President added, would “wail in anguish.” 
For the amiable President the public knows and loves, 


this was tough talk, even though he did leave unidenti- | 
fied the pressure groups he had in mind. Actually, it is | 
not too difficult to remedy this omission. Of approxi- | 
mately $27.9 billion the Government will spend this | 


fiscal year on civilian activities, the biggest items are 
$7.9 billion for interest on the public debt, $5 billion for 
veterans’ benefits, $5 billion for agriculture and $3 bil- 
lion for grants to the States. Since nothing can be done 
about interest on the debt, any significant savings must 
be made in the three other categories, all of which are 
supported by powerful lobbies. 

To vote cutbacks in these fields will, indeed, be diff- 
cult, but no one who accepts the President's assump- 
tions can logically quarrel with his conclusion. If the 
budget is to remain balanced and additional taxes are 
to be avoided, increased military spending can come 
only out of savings in civilian programs. But some mem- 
bers of Congress will not agree with one of the assump- 
tions, namely, that heavier taxes are not to be thought 
of. They will argue that the Administration could easily 
find additional funds for the military if it would help 
plug loopholes in existing tax laws—notably the 274- 
per-cent depletion allowance granted the oil industry. 
The coming struggle over the budget will properly cover 
a wider field than the President suggested at Oklahoma 
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AN ARCHITECT IN THE CAPITAL 


The most conspicuous arrival in Washing- 
ton during the interval between the advent 
of Sputnik and the visit of the British 
Queen was 88-year-old Frank Lloyd 
Wright, perhaps the world’s foremost archi- 
tect. Normally, of course, the presence of 
a famous artist causes only the slightest 
ripple in the calm turmoil that is the 
nation’s capital. But Mr. Wright is not a 
normal artist, not by any standard. 

In this generation, to announce that a 
public building is in truth very ugly seems 
no more than a legitimate right of any 
citizen, especially if the building is very 
ugly. What makes Frank Lloyd Wright 
particularly different, however, from other 
guests of the District of Columbia is that 
for him the old State Department atrocity 
next to the White House along Pennsy]- 
vania Avenue is not the only ugly building 
in Washington. The architecture of the 
whole city is ugly, Mr. Wright maintains, 
so ugly in fact that we should build a 
new capital in some place like Colorado 
Springs and keep Washington as a museum 
in honor of glories other than those archi- 
tectural. 

Mr. Wright’s analyses of famous land- 
marks are justly memorable. In New York, 
a suggested tour of the United Nations 
produced the following response: “Look at 
the UN building—a great slab in a great 
graveyard. Visit it? I don’t think I could 
bear it. I’m an architect.” The Washington 
excursion was no less productive. The 
Washington Monument: “Who’s it a monu- 
ment to? The Egyptians?” And of pro- 
posals to change the Capitol building: 
“Its chief interest is historical, not esthetic, 
and it would be profane to try to improve 
it esthetically.” 

These caustic comments from a man 
who once announced that he intended “to 
be the greatest architect of all times” must, 
of course, inevitably becloud Mr. Wright’s 
real message in such a haze of unorthodoxy 
and flippancy that we are in danger of 
missing it entirely. But Frank Lloyd 
Wright has a good deal to tell his Ameri- 
can brethren about their life and their cul- 
ture. If his manner of expression appears 
arrogant and haughty, as it does, he 
pleads forgiveness. A man has to choose, 
he once said, between “hypocritical hu- 
mility” and “honest arrogance.” His choice 
has always been the latter. Yet, what he 
has said has always been what he thought 
to be true; he was not merely seeking pub- 
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licity. The real trouble is that today our 
press calls a man arrogant who. “stands 
independently for the things he believes 
in.” 

Architecture Reflects a People 


Architecture, for Mr. Wright, is not just 
another job. It is a vocation. “Writers and 
artists try to reflect man, but architecture 
alone presents him as he is.” Down the 
ages, the most significant insights into 
other peoples and civilizations have been 
revealed by the buildings they constructed: 
the Parthenon, Chartres, the Pyramids, the 
Taj Mahal. But what about our architec- 
ture? 

Our cities are truly hideous and in- 
human, agglomerations of “rattraps” unfit 
for men to live in. “The modern city is a 
modern wreck without the charm of an 
ancient ruin.” For us there is no organic 
participation in nature—only the “boxes” 
of Suburbia and the huge apartments, 
those “authorized, towering slabs, soulless 
but sanitary,” “sterilized human _ hives” 
which “accommodate no qualifications or 
discriminations of the human spirit” and 
“reveal a sterilized conformity to com- 
mercial necessity.” 

Indeed, no new buildings are con- 
structed in America today. We merely use 
19th-century styles with 20th-century ma- 





James V. Schall, S.J., a Californian 
studying political science at George- 
town University, reports on Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s Oct. 14 lecture on 
architecture at the Washington In- 
stitute of Contemporary Arts. Father 
John LaFarge reviews Mr. Wright’s 
new book, Testament, on p. 297. 





terials. Man, however, must learn to pro- 
gress, to incorporate the machine, the 
gadgets, electrical communication into a 
harmonious mode of living in Exurbia. 

Didn’t Jefferson say that we are free, 
that we can abandon this inhuman way of 
life if we wish to? 


Building for Free Men 


To build is to mold material around the 
spirit. The whole construction must rise 
naturally and rationally and lovingly from 
a free spirit which is also corporeal. Thus, 
organic architecture needs “all forms in- 


tegral, natural to site, material, process of 
construction and purpose.” A_ building 
must fit artistically into land on which it 
is to stand; yet it must grow from within 
to encompass the soul of the man who 
lives as well as the concrete environment 
in which it is to be rooted. 

Today, however, where and how we live 
is conditioned by what we have created 
with our technology. We cannot ignore the 
import of this fact on our style of life. 
“Tomorrow's democratic city” must be 
built “in the new scale and sense of space 
now desirable and possible for mankind 
by means of mobilization, electrification 
and the machine.” 

At this point, Mr. Wright passes from 
the role of the architect to that of the 
moralist. The change is not without its 
deep significance. Why has not America 
developed an architecture, a manner of 
living reflective of the vision of the Decla- 
ration of Independence? The reason is 
clear. Every civilization of the past was 
the product of a religion and a deep inner 
life of reflection and artistic taste. Out of 
this, architecture grew. Americans, how- 
ever, have “no religion, no soul, and with- 
out them we are lost.” “Art and religion, 
working hand in hand, are the soul of 
every civilization, and we've neglected 


both.” 


Architecture and Religion 


Mr. Wright presents an interesting prob- 
lem in evaluation. He acknowledges no 
formal religion, yet he insists all great 
architecture must be informed by some 
religion. He demands that American archi- 
tecture reflect American conditions, values, 
materials and ideals; that the spirit of the 
people is what produces great architecture. 
None the less, he designs a hotel in Tokyo 
and an opera house in Baghdad. We 
wonder therefore—dutifully following his 
own criteria—how these buildings can be 
truly Japanese or Iraqi when conceived 
by an American, or if they are American, 
how they can be at home in strange lands. 
Finally, we are tempted to believe with 
Lewis Mumford that something can be ° 
done with our cities besides abandoning 
them totally. 

But Frank Lloyd Wright is a whole- 
some influence on Americans, who are all 
too prone to fall into egalitarianism of 
taste that is the death of all beauty. If our 
buildings are ugly, deformed, someone 
who plainly says so must be a benefactor, 
not an iconoclast. The human race, ever 
tempted by idolatry, must again and again 
be told that its machines, its gadgets, its 
constructions are for man, for body and 
for soul. Man shapes them; he must not 
be shaped to their purposes. This, then, is 
the essence of what Frank Lloyd Wright 
has to tell us. James V. ScHALL 
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If Reporters Go to Red China... 


Charles J. McCarthy 


AST MAY, STUDENTS of Peking University posted a 
L sign on their university's walls. In large, ancient 
characters they had written: “The People’s Daily 
is the Great Wall that holds Truth prisoner.” The 
People’s Daily is the Communist party’s paper. It domi- 
nates the press of all China, even more than Pravda 
does that of the USSR. Bravely, these young Chinese 
proclaimed a fact which we Americans will do well to 
ponder. 

Free and honest interchange of news between the 
United States and Red China is desirable. The truth 
about China should be told to the American public; the 
truth about the United States should be told to the 
Chinese. 

Healthy public opinion and sound national policy are 
built upon truth, in so far as it is accessible. They can- 
not be built on wilful, avoidable ignorance, on half- 
truths or lies. The man who tries to conceal or muzzle 
the truth is at fault; and the man who refuses to face 
the truth will do himself a disservice, to say the least. 

These are obvious principles, not challenged by any- 
one of good will. But only a man extremely naive would 
claim that two executive decisions, in Washington and 
Peking, authorizing an interchange of newsmen between 
our two countries, will suffice to bring the truth—the 
whole relevant truth—to the public of our respective 
countries. 


REDS DISTORT U. S. NEWS 


The men who rule the press in Red China have access 
to an abundance of American news at present. Prac- 
tically all the news published inside China is distributed 
through the Peking Government's Hsinhua news service. 
Much of Hsinhua’s foreign news comes from the Soviet 
news agency, Tass. The Tass correspondents in New 
York, and Hsinhua correspondents in Prague, Cairo or 
elsewhere, take as much news and lift as many photos 
as they want from American newspapers and periodi- 
cals. 

Hsinhua’s editors read the New York Times, the 
Herald Tribune, Time, Newsweek, the Nation, U. S. 
News and World Report and, of course, the Daily 
Worker. For they often publish articles from these 
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sources. This does not help the United States to get a 
fair hearing before the Chinese people. 

From this abundant material, the Hsinhua editors pick 
and choose with a purpose. The purpose is to smear the 
United States. They use five or ten per cent of the news- 
worthy items in their sources. This is the five or ten per 
cent which reflects least credit not only on our Govern- 
ment but also on our people. 

Not lack of access to news, but fraud in the selection 
made of it, is doing the harm in Red China. Hsinhua 
represents our Government as aggressive abroad and 
tyrannical at home. It shows our country only as a hot- 
bed of crime and immorality, of juvenile culture and 
juvenile delinquency. It depicts our soldiers as heartless 
and brainless, our citizens as tottering under taxes, our 
workers as exploited unto penury by Wall Street mon- 
sters to whom they truckle in stupid servility. 

This “hate-America” campaign goes on the year round, 
perhaps to distract the attention of readers from abuses 
nearer home. Its effect is to poison the minds of millions 
against us. 

Correspondents from Red China assigned to duty in 
this country will be Hsinhua men, under the thumb of 
the agency’s present management. They will be Govern- 
ment employes whose whole livelihood will depend on 
their ability to do what the Communist party expects 
of them. There is nothing to indicate that their dis- 
patches will be handled on principles of selection differ- 
ent from those now in force. 

The 24 American newsgathering groups whose writers 
now have the State Department’s blessing on their re- 
quests for entry visas to Red China represent a wide 
range of social and political opinion. Some of them I 
know to be men of ability and integrity. But, to put it 
mildly, the work that awaits them is no summer-vaca- 
tion task for undergraduates. 

If Hsinhua uses only ten per cent of our news, to pro- 
duce in the Chinese mind a poisonously distorted pic- 
ture of American life and policy, it is to be feared that 
American correspondents inside Red China will be able 
to reach only ten per cent of the real news there, and 
to transmit only a distorted, misleading picture of Chi- 
nese life and policy to readers here. Whether news is 
tainted in the telling or at its source, the harm to truth 
is equally real. 

The question of foreign news coverage in Red China 
has a curious history. The Communists took the first 
steps to restrict it. A few days after their army marched 
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into Peking, in December, 1948, they ordered the AP 
and UP correspondents there to leave, on an absurd 
charge of having insulted the Red troops. As soon as 
the People’s Government was formally established in 
October, 1949, it voided the credentials of all corre- 
spondents in China who were citizens of countries not 
having diplomatic relations with the new regime. In 
Shanghai, the nation’s news center, only two Tass corre- 
spondents retained facilities to tell China’s story to the 
world. 


THE BAMBOO CURTAIN FALLS 


During 1951, for instance, the year when numerous 
public executions occurred day after day in cities and 
towns all through crowded China, only a handful of 
foreign correspondents were in the land, most of them 
unabashed Red sympathizers ready to condone or ignore 
whatever means the party used to attain its ends. 

Long before, when I lived in North China in the early 
forties during World War II, Communist cadres were 
extending the party’s hold on rural areas. In the villages, 
these Red party workers set in motion a large-scale 
Ta Kou Yuntung, a “Kill-the-Dogs Campaign.” House 
pets and watchdogs were poisoned, with or without 
consent of their owners; curs that ran the village streets 
were slaughtered. The Reds said that they wanted no 
barking dogs to tip off their guerilla movements against 
the Japanese. But a large part of the work they did in 
the dark consisted of eavesdropping and ruthless meas- 
ures which they took to liquidate anti-Communist, or 
simply non-Communist, Chinese. 

When the Japanese war ended, this trend continued 
in regions which the Reds took over. (Two dogs, which 
at night had the run of the grounds at the college in 
Shanghai where I resided, were poisoned in 1951.) A 
visitor to Red China today will discover very few dogs, 
if any, in the cities and towns. 

Independent newsmen and foreign correspondents 
are, in a sense, watchdogs for the people. The ruling 
clique in Red China has been averse to watchdogs. 


FRESH MOVES ON NEWSMEN 


By the end of 1955, however, the regime seemed to 
think that the worst of its dirty work was over. It ap- 
peared confident that by threats and discipline it had 
sufficiently schooled the people to sing in perfect chorus 
the paeans of praise which it gave them to learn. Mass 
executions, slave-labor camps and crowded prisons 
seemed to have gained their end. So the number of 
correspondents invited to visit China, or even to reside 
there, increased. 

Honest correspondents should take this history into 
account as part of the cost, and part of the context, in 
assessing the “achievements” which the regime pride- 
fully points out to them. They should be mindful of 
these factors when they write their dispatches to the 
Western world, and their readers should think of them, 
too. 

In August, 1956, the Peking authorities picked out 
and invited fifteen American newsmen to spend a 
limited period touring China and to visit the capital for 
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the national holiday celebration, October 1. Quite pos- 
sibly there was question of a packed jury. At least the 
panel for it was decided upon by Peking. 

When the U. S. State Department refused to validate 
the passports of these men for travel in China, the Reds 
were quick to exploit the propaganda value in the re- 
fusal. They accused our Government of trying to keep 
the truth about China from the American people, and 
from other lands which rely on U. S. news services for 
information. Many Americans argued independently in 
the same sense. China seemed to win that round in the 
bout of chronic bickering that goes on between the two 
powers. 

Meanwhile, though, Red China lost ground elsewhere. 
More than a year ago her industrial program began to: 
stagger. This year Peking is reducing foreign trade by 
8.4 per cent. In June, Premier Chou En-lai admitted that 
from 15 to 17 million peasants lacked enough food and 
clothing to meet necessities. 

The USSR Communists’ Twentieth Congress in Feb- 
ruary, 1956 shook the Stalinist rulers of China. The 
Hungarian revolt in October lighted a fuse of unrest 
and criticism that for a time bade fair to set off an ex- 
plosion. Its flame has been quenched by threats and 
oppression, but not without sharp sputtering from all 
strata of society. Even now it smolders ominously. 

Two months ago, the U. S. State Department relaxed 
its ban, and agreed to validate passports to Red China 
for newsmen from 24 American publications. The Pe- 
king regime did not make a straightforward step and 
admit them. The Communists are haggling now, but 
what precisely they want is not clear. 

Perhaps they feel that soon there will be more cruel 
work to be done at home, or they realize that they must 
train the home chorus to sing in perfect unison again. 
Perhaps they simply want time to find a corps of reliable 
reporters to whom they can entrust the duty of writing 
for Hsinhua in the United States. Meanwhile the cur- 
rent of propaganda on this issue is flowing against 
them. 

I think that eventually agreement on an exchange 
of newsmen will, for better or worse, be reached. The 
United States has 
descended from its 
lofty moral position 
of past years into 
the plain of practi- 
cal combat. We 
must be reconciled 
to this fact. 

But we should 
hold one point ax- 
iomatic. If Peking 
decides to admit 
U. S. newsmen into 
China, self-interest 
will dictate its de- 
cision. Red China 
will have judged 
that she will benefit 
from the dispatches 











our newsmen will file. And when any Marxist govern- 
ment regards a foreign-relations move as helpful to it- 
ielf, it considers the same, at least in the long run, as 
harmful to the policies of “capitalist, imperialist” 
America. 

Therefore, I would caution against optimism if the 
exchange of newsmen becomes an accomplished fact. 
We shall not be able to learn all the relevant truth 
about China from their news stories. We shall not be 
moved, as we ought, to indignation and sympathy for 
the hundreds of millions who suffer there in the grip of 
Communist power. 

A foreign correspondent obtains his news from Gov- 
ernment handouts, from the native press, or from per- 
sonal contacts. No reputable writer sits at his typewriter 
to pound out poppycock of his own invention. 

In official handouts the Government pleads its own 
cause. But the main news story the world wants from 
China is a truthful statement of whether or not the 
people are free and reasonably prosperous under their 
Government, and why. We need not send correspond- 
ents to Peking to learn the Government’s answer to that 
one. 

In China the native press is almost totally state- 
owned. In effect, it is totally state-controlled. The staffs, 
from top to bottom, receive their salaries, and their edi- 
torial directives, from Government bureaus. Editors are 
told that their function is to educate, rather than to in- 
form. The duty of newspapers and reviews is “to propa- 
gandize for the construction of socialism [and commu- 
nism] under the leadership of the Communist party,” 
rather than to give the people an adequate picture of 
life in their land as material for enlightened self-rule. 

Editorials do not reflect diverse opinions; they simply 
try to encase popular opinion in the one Communist 
mold. I heard an educated Chinese reader compare the 
process to the shuffling of a deck of cards. “The same 
Marxist slogans are dealt to us day after day,” he said; 
“only the order of their appearance varies.” 

Personal contacts are not likely to prove more fruitful 
than the native press as a source of real news for foreign 
newsmen in Red China. Scarcely anything more starkly 
reveals the anti-human character of Red rule than does 
the widespread, deep mistrust of man toward man, the 
difficulty of getting a straight account of political, eco- 
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nomic or social facts. Fear prevails where the Govern- 
ment curbs freedom of speech, and men dare not say 
what they think or know. 

Seven campaigns of terror have swept Red China 
since 1949. “No one can say that these purges were 
great things,” students declared at Peking Normal Col- 
lege last May. “These campaigns aim simply at making 
a man afraid of his own indignation, afraid to speak!” 

On August 3 this year, the People’s Daily in Peking 
published a decree of Red China’s State Council, pro- 
viding that among those who can be sent to internment 
camps for “a compulsory sort of educational labor re- 
form” are “those who habitually refuse labor distribu- 
tion or transfer, do not accept direction in labor, com- 
plain without reason, or damage public works.” It is for 
the Party Committees in the schools, economic enter- 
prises, Government organs, etc., to decide who is un- 
desirable, who “complains without reason.” 


NO FREEDOM TO BE SILENT 


Dr. Hu Shih, in a recent address at a plenary meeting 
of the UN General Assembly, made a telling point. 
“Under the Communist tyranny,” he said, 


the people have no freedom of silence, which is 
often more important than freedom of speech. In 
the old days, so long as a man remained silent, he 
would not be molested. But under the Communist 
rule there is no freedom of silence. You are called 
to the microphone to broadcast a speech prepared 
for you, or you are required to sign your name to 
an article written for you. Because they have no 
freedom of silence, the Chinese intellectuals have 
been compelled to tell political lies, to speak insin- 
cerely or untruthfully, paying compliment when 
compliment is undeserved, condemning friends or 
teachers whom they could not possibly have the 
heart to condemn. 

The American newsmen, “China hands” of the last 
decade, who return to that country will find most of 
their old contacts gone, some into voluntary exile, others 
behind prison bars or into unmarked graves. They will 
find planted around them when they reach Peking a 
hedge of worthless, or worse than worthless, new con- 
tacts: interpreters, leg men, secretaries, house servants 
sent by the Government to influence the writers’ 
opinions or to control the flow of information to them. 

Anyone able and courageous enough to break through 
that hedge, to probe with understanding and passionate 
sympathy into the good heart of the average Chinese, 
and to tell the Chinese people’s just grievances to the 
world, runs two grave risks. 

He risks finding his career brought to an end by 
masters of calumny, expert character assassins, who will 
smear and slander him, and perhaps send him to prison 
for having done what was right and having said what 
was true. He risks seeing the “personal contacts” whom 
he finally reached, the real friends who in desperation 
or indignation unsuppressible told him the truth, sub- 
jected to terrible threats or long, cruel imprisonment. 

These are things we should keep in mind if we again 
begin to read American news datelined Peking. 
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Heiress to millions 
— she devoted her life 
to her fellow men 
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The Life of Katharine Drexel 
By KATHERINE BURTON 


Main Line socialite, inheritor of a great banking for- 
tune, Katharine Drexel, to the consternation of many, 
cast all aside to dedicate her energies and talents to the 
education of two neglected races of America — the In- 
dian and the Negro. In sixty years, with the help of 
the congregation she founded, she established a vast 
network of schools and the first Catholic university for 
Negroes in the U. S. This is the intimate story of a 
woman of faith and vision who has left a priceless 
legacy to the world. $3.75, now at your bookstore 
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With Gallic drollery and a remarkable sensitivity, 
Pére Gautier tells of the adventures he shared 
with his dog, and of his ideas about dog psychol- 

ogy and intelligence; of a heaven for animals; 

about the dog’s place in the scheme of cre- 
ation; of how people can understand 
their dogs better, and what they can 
learn from them. $3.00 
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Amending Taft-Hartley 


Benjamin L. Masse 


ITHIN THE NEXT YEAR OR TWO, possibly during 

\ \ / the second session of the present Congress, the 
nation’s basic labor law will be opened up for 
amendment. Though the Senate hearings on abuses in 
the labor-management field are still in an early stage, 
several of the McClellan committee members obviously 
feel that Congress already has enough information to 
justify legislative action. The Administration is also said 
to feel that certain changes in the law need not await 
the conclusion of the hearings. In fact, one can make a 
fairly good guess even now about the shape of things to 
come. What follows is a preview of stormy days ahead. 


WELFARE AND PENSION FUNDS 


First, a relatively non-controversial item. Even before 
the McClellan committee hearings, there existed almost 
a general persuasion that Federal legislation in the wel- 
fare and pension fund area had become a pressing 
necessity. Since the end of World War II, during which 
the wage-freeze stimulated management and labor in- 
terest in so-called fringe benefits, private pension and 
welfare funds have spread like weeds all over the indus- 
trial landscape. A quarter-century ago, for example, 
fewer than 800 private pension funds existed, and these 
affected only about 2.4 million executives and workers. 
By the time Japan surrendered in 1945, the number of 
retirement plans had swollen to more than 7,000, cover- 
ing approximately 5.6 million employes. Today more 
than 20,000 plans, which cover in excess of 12.5 million 
wage-earners and salaried employes, are in operation. 
By 1955 these plans had accumulated assets of $24 bil- 
lion and they were growing at the rate of $2.5 to $3 bil- 
lion a year. A study by the Brookings Institution esti- 
mates that the annual rate of payments into private 
pension funds will hit $6.5 billion by 1960, and that by 
that time about 22 million workers will be covered. Wel- 
fare funds, providing insurance against sickness, death, 
disability and other contingencies, have, if anything, 
grown even more luxuriantly. 

During the 84th Congress a probe of these funds by 
a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare revealed horrendous abuses in their 
administration. Though the abuses occurred in funds 
covering only a small minority of workers, it was 
obvious that a legislative remedy was needed. Since 
regulation of the insurance business has been tradition- 
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ally a function of the States, most people in Washington 
agreed that the Federal Government should restrict it- 
self to a disclosure law of some sort. After some huffing 
and puffing, the Administration and the Democratic 
leadership of the 85th Congress agreed on a bill that 
would require all private welfare and pension funds to 
register with a Federal agency and make periodical re- 
ports to it. Suitable sanctions were provided for failure 
to comply and for filing false reports. This bill, however, 
never got to the floor of either Senate or House. It was 
blocked in committee by a business lobby, which in- 
sisted that only so-called Taft-Hartley funds—funds ad- 
ministered jointly by unions and employers—should fall 
within the law. Though such funds account for only a 
very small part of the assets of all welfare and pension 
funds, they have been the source of most of the abuses 
so far uncovered. It’s about as certain as anything can 
be in Washington that Congress will override this busi- 
ness opposition and approve the bill in its present form. 
The AFL-CIO, which has agreed to cooperate with the 
McClellan committee in formulating remedial legisla- 
tion, heartily supports it. 


CURB ON LABOR’S ECONOMIC POWER 


Under this heading come proposals to remove the 
exemption of unions from the antitrust laws. This ex- 
emption, which was written into the Clayton Act of 
1914, is based on the doctrine that labor “is not a com- 
modity or article of commerce.” The legislators recog- 
nized that an essential difference exists between a group 
of businessmen who combine to fix prices and a group 
of workers who combine to establish uniform wage 
rates. They stipulated that unions should not in them- 
selves be regarded as unlawful combinations in restraint 
of trade. That is why under present law a union is liable 
to prosecution under the antitrust statutes only if it acts 
in combination with employers to eliminate price com- 
petition or otherwise to restrain trade. 

The concerted effort of workers to eliminate wage 
rates from competition is not now, therefore, considered 
to be monopolistic; nor are strikes to obtain this goal, or 
any other legitimate union goal, regarded as actions in 
restraint of trade. At the time the Clayton Act was 
passed, Sam Gompers, long-time president of the AFL, 
hailed it as the “Industrial Magna Carta upon which the 
working people will rear the structure of industrial free- 
dom.” Gompers was much too optimistic. 

Precisely in what manner those who propose to sub- 
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ject unions to antitrust laws wish to modify this “charter 
of freedom” is not entirely clear. They may have in mind 
a legal ban on industry-wide bargaining, though this 
seems unlikely. Industry-wide bargaining in the strict 
sense is a rare phenomenon in this country. It does not 
exist in steel, automobiles, meat-packing, rubber, air- 
craft, electrical manufacturing, oil refining or, with pos- 
sibly two or three exceptions, in any of the nation’s basic 
industries. 

Neither is it likely that market-wide bargaining is the 
target of antitrust proposals. Market-wide bargaining 
is a local practice, even when it crosses State lines, and 
employers would probably be as loath to abandon it as 
would unions. This is the type of bargaining, for 
instance, that has brought a large degree of stability, 
sanity and justice to the formerly chaotic garment in- 
dustry in New York. It is hard to believe that anybody 
would want to outlaw it. 


ARE UNIONS TOO BIG? 


Apparently what the proponents of antitrust coverage 
want is a law of some kind that will soften the economic 
impact of big unions, redressing the balance between 
labor and management which, allegedly, is now 
weighted on labor’s side. This might be accomplished by 
breaking the big unions up either on a company-wide, 
or a plant-wide, or a geographical basis. Thus the na- 
tional office of the United Steelworkers might be pro- 
hibited from bargaining with employers or calling 
strikes against them. These activities would be the ex- 
clusive function of the local unions that represent the 
workers in U. S. Steel, for example, or in Bethlehem, or 
in Youngstown Sheet and Tube. Naturally, the local 
unions in the different companies would not be per- 
mitted to concert their wage demands or strike policies. 
If the splintering of big unions were to be decreed on a 
geographical basis, a union like the Communications 
Workers would be divided into State-wide units, some- 
what along the organizational lines of giant American 
Telephone and Telegraph. 

The potentialities for confusion and the difficulties of 
enforcing labor fragmentation of this kind will be 
obvious to the reader. It will also be obvious that plans 
like these would tend to restore wage rates to competi- 
tion. 

Or, finally, the goal of proposals to rewrite the Clay- 
ton Act may be quite simply to restrict the right to 
strike. This would take some judicial doing—unless, of 
course, the hidden purpose is to proscribe all strikes. For 
every strike, after all, involves some restraint of trade. 
Judges, therefore, passing on injunction petitions would 
be called upon to decide whether a strike had been 
called for legitimate union objectives, such as higher 
wages, shorter hours, improved fringe benefits, or 
whether it had been called precisely to restrain trade. 
To make that decision would require of judges, not only 
knowledge of law, but also the faculty of reading minds. 

Among the abuses revealed so far by the McClellan 
committee, none have so provoked honest trade union- 
ists, not to mention members of Congress, editorial 
writers and the public at large, as the injustices inflicted 
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on workers and union members by labor leaders or by 
racketeers masquerading as labor leaders. Under this 
heading come such outrages as “sweetheart” contracts, 
appropriation of union funds for personal profit, grave 
abuse of expense accounts, rigging of elections and other 
violations of union civil rights. Suggestions for legis- 
lating these abuses out of existence have proliferated to 
the point where it is impractical in a brief essay of this 
kind even to list them. Here are the more likely pro- 
posals for congressional action. 

National Right-to-Work Law. This is an old nostrum 
for union abuses that the National Association of Manu- 
facturers has been peddling under different labels for 
half a century. Once called the “open shop” policy, it 
was gravely wounded by the passage of the Wagner 
Act in 1935. It showed signs of reviving during the war 
years, especially in the South, under the appealing 
slogan of “right-to-work” laws. With the Taft-Hartley 
Act in 1947, which permitted the States to impose more 
severe restrictions on union security than those written 
into the Federal law, it regained its original vigor. Today 
it is being strongly pushed throughout the country. 
Since 18 States have already adopted right-to-work legis- 
lation, one would think that the open-shoppers, who 
often enough are State-righters, would be content with 
steady progress toward their goal on the local level. 
However, Senator McClellan, himself from a right-to- 
work State, told a Mississippi audience last month that 
he expects a right-to-work bill to come before the next 
session of Congress. 

Those who favor right-to-work laws do so for a 
number of reasons, religious, constitutional, humani- 
tarian and what not. It is fashionable at the moment to 
stress the relationship between union security and union 
abuses, and to argue that without the coercive power of 
the union shop, labor leaders could not so easily ex- 
ploit their positions for personal gain. In order to keep 
their members, they would have to serve them faithfully 
and honestly. If they didn’t, the members would walk 
out on them. 

Among those expected to sponsor a Federal right-to- 
work bill is Senate Minority Leader William F. Know- 
land. The Senator is already on record as favoring a 
right-to-work law in his native California. On the other 
hand, President Eisenhower's Secretary of Labor, James 
P. Mitchell, has on several occasions announced his op- 
position to bans on union security, which, should Con- - 
gress pass a right-to-work bill, raises the possibility of 
a veto. 

Ban on Organizational Picketing. This is a type of 
picketing aimed at organizing employers rather than 
employes. Where this picketing is effective, as it often 
is when, with the help of a strategic union like the 
Teamsters, it halts all deliveries to and from a plant, the 
employer must either deal with the union or go out 
of business. In some of the cases investigated by the 
McClellan committee, the employer signed a contract 
with a union—which included a union shop and dues 
checkoff—and then simply announced to his workers 
that they had all become members of the union. The 
fact that the contract may have been, and probably was, 
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what is known as a “sweetheart” contract, one substand- 
ard in every respect, was deemed of no concern to the 
workers. 

In industries and trades where the typical firm is 
small and competition is lively, there is, however, some- 
thing to be said for organizational picketing. Sometimes 
employers under contract with a union will insist that 
the union organize non-union firms to prevent unfair 
competition. In such cases the union needs little urging, 
since it has an obvious interest in eliminating the threat 
to union wage and work standards which the non-union 
employer poses. Picketing in these circumstances in- 
volves coercion, but the coercion consists in forcing 
rugged individualists among employers and workers to 
discharge a social responsibility—namely, the duty they 
have to contribute to the well-being of their industry. 
Sometimes the industry’s well-being may include its 
ability to pay a living wage. 

Nevertheless, the abuses to which organizational 
picketing has given rise and the leverage it offers racket- 
eers make it an inevitable object of legislative attention. 
The ideal solution might be to distinguish between legi- 
timate and illegitimate organizational picketing, but to 
write such a distinction into law is on the face of it 
a very difficult task. Maybe it’s an impractical one. 

Union Elections and Administration. Under this head- 
ing come all sorts of proposals to assure an honest and 
democratic administration of union affairs. The Taft- 
Hartley Act made tentative steps in this direction by 
requiring all unions, as a condition for qualifying for 
the services of the National Labor Relations Board, to 
file an annual financial report with the Secretary of 
Labor, together with certain information on dues and 
initiation fees, compensation and allowances of officers, 
methods of electing officers and on a good many other 
matters. This provision of the law has had little, if 
any, effect on union administration. 

In an effort to assure that union officials remain re- 
sponsive to the wishes of their members, Congress will 
very probably add some kind of union bill of rights to 
Taft-Hartley. This would require that union conventions 
be held at least once every four years, that the officers 
be chosen by referendum, that strikes be preceded by 
a secret ballot, that no penalties be attached to organ- 
ized political opposition to union officials and that col- 
lective bargaining contracts be approved by a secret 
membership vote. 


RESTRICTIONS ON EMPLOYERS 


In addition to a bill of rights, Congress will almost 
certainly tighten the present provision for filing financial 
reports. It may provide that these reports be audited by 
independent accountants and attach severe penalties to 
the filing of false reports. The suggestion has been made 
that unions guilty of financial abuses be deprived of 
their tax-exempt status, but this would punish the in- 
nocent members equally with the erring officials. All 
this, of course, has reference to ordinary union income— 
income, that is, derived from dues, initiation fees and 
assessments, and is over and above proposed regulation 
of welfare and pension funds. 
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At the end of the hearings on Nathan Shefferman’s 
Labor Relations Associates, Senator McClellan an- 
nounced that the evidence of employer anti-union ac- 
tivity “has clearly given the Congress subject for study 
in the field of possible legislation.” Revealing that 70 
per cent of the 40 top-money clients of LRA had used 
the firm “in fighting union organization,” he suggested 
three questions for congressional attention: 

1. Are there any loopholes in Taft-Hartley provisions 
enjoining employers from interfering with the right of 
their employes to organize? 

2. Are the laws now on the books adequate to cope 
with businessmen who bribe union officials to prevent 
unionization? 

3. Should there be some regulation of firms like LRA 
which function as middlemen in labor-management re- 
lations? 

In addition to these suggested topics, Congress will 
be asked to reconsider Section 10 (e) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. That section provides that if NLRB con- 
ducts a representation election in the course of a strike, 
strikebreakers may vote but strikers may not. That is 
the section President Eisenhower had in mind when 
during the 1952 campaign he told the AFL convention 
in New York: 

I have talked about the Taft-Hartley Act with 
both labor and industry people. I know how the 
law might be used to break unions. That must be 
changed. America wants no law licensing union- 
busting, and neither do I. 

Since there has been no indication that the President 
has changed his mind in the interim, any labor legisla- 
tion he commends to Congress in January will surely 
include a proposal to delete Section 10 (e). 


CAUTIONARY NOTE 


On October 25 Secretary Mitchell told a convention 
of the Confederation of Unions of America that the 
Administration would oppose “rushing headlong into 
punitive legislation.” That warning would scarcely have 
been uttered if some danger did not exist that Congress, 
under the guise of reforming unions, might cripple their 
legitimate operations. In an address to the Association 
of State Labor Relations Agencies on October 17, Sen. 
Irving M. Ives, member of the McClellan committee, 
said frankly: “I am no longer confident that we can head 
off a right-to-work provision.” And earlier in his talk he 
had remarked that such a provision would be “disas- 


trous” to the labor movement. Given the composition of | 


the 85th Congress, especially of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, one who fears what may happen when the 
Taft-Hartley Act is opened for amendment should not 
be considered an alarmist. 

There is no question about the right of the state to 
intervene in the affairs of lesser societies, such as labor 
unions, or about its duty in certain circumstances to do 
so. Describing the government of so-called private socie- 
ties in Rerum Novarum, Pope Leo XIII said that “such 
societies, being free to exist, have the further right to 
adopt such rules and organization as may conduce to 
their objects.” And he added: 
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For Adults 


A City on a Mouniain 

By Pascal P. Parente, S.T.D. Story of Padre Pio, 
famed living stigmatic. Highly illustrated with 
photographs. $2.50 


Mary Communes With the Saints 


By Raphael Brown. Seventeen saints who have en- 
joyed mystical communications with Mary. $2.25 


Court of the Queen 

By Sr. M. Julian Baird, R.S.M. Interesting accounts 
of Mary’s influence upon ten widely different 
personalities. $2.00 


Sketch me, Berta Hummel! 

By Sr. M. Gonsalva Wiegand, O.S.B. Biography of 
the artist nun behind the charming Hummel cre- 
ations. $3.00 


For 


Black-Robed Samson 


By Harold W. Sandberg. For ages 10-13. The 
Story of Father Peter De Smet, Jesuit missionary 
to the Indians. $1.50 


Drums of Destiny 


By Harold W. Sandberg. For ages 10-13. About 
Kateri Tekakwitha, an Indian girl. $2.00 


The Heroic Aloysius 


By Bartholomew J. O’Brien. St. Aloysius Gonzaga. 
For boys, ages 10-13. $1.50 


Marguerite 

By Sr. St. Stephen, G.N.S.H. For little girls, ages 
8-10. Tells about Marguerite D’Youville, foundress 
of the Grey Nuns. $2.00 


Susanna Mary Beardsworth 


By Pascal P. Parente, S.T.D. The unbelievable true 
story of a living mystic and of her rare mystical 
gifts. $3.50 


True Christmas Spirit 


By Rev. Edw. J. Sutfin. Guide for parents and 
teachers in helping children (and themselves) 
understand true meaning of Christmas. $3.00 


Valiant Woman 


Edited by Peg Boland. Stories about real women 
that any woman will enjoy and appreciate. $2.50 


Walk While You Have the Light 


By Arthur Jalbert, M.S. Life of St. Joseph Cafasso, 
zealous priest of the prison. $2.75 


Children 


Little Saints 

By John Travers and Margaret Moore. For ages 
4-8. Little stories the older children can read to 
the younger ones. $1.50 


Big Saints 

By John Travers and Margaret Moore. For ages 
4-8. More little stories, this time about grown-up 
saints. $2.00 


Teen-Ager’s Saint 

By Msgr. James Morelli. For ages 12-16. St. Maria 
Goretti, child martyr of purity, powerful example 
for teen-agers. $2.00 


The King’s Hostage 
By E. Virginia Newell. A true story about a princess 


who became a saint, St. Margaret of sear 5 
1.50 


From Bookstores Everywhere or 


GRAIL PUBLICATIONS Room One, St. Meinrad, Indiana 








Let the state watch over these societies of citizens 
united together in the exercise of their right; but 
let it not thrust itself into their peculiar concerns 
and their organization, for things move and live by 
the soul within them, and they may be killed by the 
grasp of a hand from without. 


Earlier he warned the state against imposing “unreason- 

able regulations under the pretext of public benefit.” 
Few will question today, in the light of the McClellan 

committee hearings, the need for some additional gov- 





ernment regulation of unions. The danger is that this 
regulation may be, in the Pope’s words, unreasonable. 
It will be unreasonable if those congressmen seize the 
initiative who are for unions, as the great Finley Peter 
Dunne once wrote, provided they are properly con- 
ducted: “no strikes, no rules, no contracts, no scales, 
hardly iny wages and dam’ few members.” To head off 
this danger is the duty of the Administration and of the 
majority leadership in Senate and House. An alert and 
informed public opinion can lighten their task. 





The Novels Fell Flat 


Stephen P. Ryan 


HE SETTING was the 1957 summer session of a 

Catholic college in the Midwest. The course was 

The American Novel. The required readings for 
all students were: Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter, Mel- 
ville’s Moby Dick, Howells’ The Rise of Silas Lapham, 
Crane’s The Red Badge of Courage, Frank Norris’ Mc- 
Teague and J. P. Marquand’s The Late George Apley. 
The class was small but interestingly heterogeneous: a 
seminarian, several nuns, young upper-division under- 
graduates, not-so-young public-school teachers, Protes- 
tants, Catholics, men, women. There was one person 
who rather pathetically admitted to having no religious 
convictions at all. 

The novels chosen for the course represent a reason- 
ably good cross-section of the best in American fiction 
produced over the course of nearly a century. Admit- 
tedly there were rather grave omissions; the instructor 
would have liked to include something by Mark Twain, 
Henry James and Willa Cather, possibly a Faulkner or 
a Hemingway; but the exigencies of a short six-week 
course made expansion virtually impossible, if justice 
was to be done to the reading list at all. 

Student reaction to the novels was interesting, stimu- 
lating and, to say the least, more than a little unnerv- 
ing. Catholic, Protestant and unbeliever; men and wo- 
men; religious and laymen were virtually unanimous in 
their dislike of the works read. And they argued their 
position cogently and well; this instructor was more 
than impressed. Out of the course grew a definite con- 
viction that this fairly representative group of Ameri- 
cans asked something from American literature which 
that literature, in so far as its fiction is concerned, has 
failed to provide; and that something is a positive affir- 
mation of the essential dignity of man. In one of the 
class discussions, I was particularly struck by the com- 
ments of one student, a nun, who mentioned Heming- 
way’s The Old Man and the Sea as one of the few 





Mr. Ryan is chairman of the English Department of 
Xavier University, New Orleans. 
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American novels which she found to possess that note 
of affirmation; and she added her opinion that it was 
the most “Catholic” novel she had read in many years. 
This statement was particularly significant in the light 
of certain remarks in the same vein made a few weeks 
later by Evelyn Waugh, and published as an interview 
in the August Sign. 

None of these students was especially looking for in- 
spiration or moral guidance through the medium of the 
novel; none of them was particularly distressed by the 
techniques of realism/naturalism; none of them de- 
manded “namby-pamby” piety. All recognized the right 
of the novelist to be concerned with sin and the sinner; 
and all admitted that the fact that the novels disturbed 
them was in itself a healthy symptom. One could not, 
therefore, dismiss their dislike of the works as over- 
sensitivity or failure to grasp the implications of the 
novelist’s role as creative artist rather than as theologian 
or moralist. 


DISLIKES DETAILED 


The Scarlet Letter, with its overt recognition of the 
existence of evil and its psychological analysis of sin 
and the sinner, proved the most palatable of the works 
read, to the greater number of students. All, surprising- 
ly enough—with the exception of the unbeliever, who 
frankly admitted that she simply didn’t know—accepted 
the idea of original sin and the doctrine of eternal re- 
wards and punishments. An amazing reaction to the 
guilt of Hester Prynne found the class more or less 
divided according to sex, with the males more generally 
disposed to condone her sin, and the ladies more will- 
ing to accept the implied suggestion of the final scene 
on the scaffold that Dimmesdale will be saved while 
Hester will be damned. What really matters, of course, 
is the acceptance of the idea of salvation and damna- 
tion. 

Most students were unimpressed by The Red Badge 
of Courage, and for an interesting reason. They ob- 
jected to the aimlessness of the central character and 
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were obviously hostile to the book’s deterministic phil- 
osophy. In short, they wanted a “hero” and were dis- 
appointed when they didn’t get one. While most were 
impressed by Crane’s style and granted the validity of 
his thinking about war, they were indifferent to Henry 
Fleming’s cowardice and his final “redemption,” be- 
cause they felt that he was not responsible for either 
the one or the other. There was complete rejection of 
the Christ-Jim parallel suggested by certain critics; and 
at least one student thought the whole idea blasphe- 
mous. 

The Rise of Silas Lapham, an example of Howells’ 
rather tame realism, provoked a rather tame reaction 
from the class. There was general approval of Silas’ 
final ethical decision; but, with surprising acumen, most 
of the critics severely questioned his motives. There 
was, moreover, considerable agreement on the part of 
the students that even in business man is his brother's 
keeper, and a parallel rejection of unbridled laissez- 
faire economics. The majority viewed with sympathy 
the efforts of the Laphams to break into the Brahmin 
society of Boston and expressed concern about the 
morality of that society’s rejection of the interlopers. 


NOTHING BUT FUTILITY 


Frank Norris’ McTeague, an early example of Ameri- 
can naturalism, was the subject of some rather violent 
debate. One student denied the existence in real life 
of a man, any man, like McTeague. Another, fresh from 
an introductory course in sociology, was particularly 
disturbed about her inability to place the San Francisco 
dentist in a social “class” but finally came around to 
thinking that he was probably “upper-lower.” The 
horror and the brutality of the novel failed to daunt 
them; few were overly distressed by the scene in which 
McTeague beats his wife to death; but all were con- 
cerned about the atmosphere of futility, the assumption 
that the central character was controlled by forces es- 
sentially malignant, which determined his destiny; and 
all resented the implication that man is not responsible 
for his actions: again the demand for a “hero” or a 
“villain.” 

The final climactic scene in Death Valley which finds 
McTeague and his old enemy, Marcus, handcuffed to- 
gether and doomed to die in the desert heat—a scene 
usually praised by the critics—left the class indifferent; 
indeed most dismissed it as unnecessarily melodra- 
matic. 

The last novel considered by the class was Melville’s 
Moby Dick. (Marquand’s The Late George Apley was 
the subject of a paper and was not discussed by the 
class as a group.) As might be expected, considerable 
controversy was stirred up by this prose epic: contro- 
versy that never really resolved much of anything but 
was none the less valuable and stimulating. As had 
been the case with the other novels, the group quickly 
found itself involved in discussion of good and evil, sin 
and the sinner, the question of personal responsibility, 
determinism and pessimism. 

Again there was almost complete refusal to accept 
the concept of man doomed to destruction, without 
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free will, without any control of his ultimate destiny. 
The class agreed, disagreed, accepted, rejected. There 
was considerable confusion over the novel’s symbolism. 
Was Ahab a symbol of evil? or a symbol of man’s re- 
bellion against the universe? Was the impersonality of 
nature the villain of the piece? What did the White 
Whale symbolize? Nothing final came of it all, but does 
anything final ever come out of such a discussion? In 
spite of their obvious interest, the class thought the 
novel wordy and its philosophy false; and that was final 
enough. 


SOURCE OF THE DISLIKES 


At summer’s end, the instructor was convinced that 
the course was something of a failure, but now, after 
several weeks’ reflection, he is not so sure. He still ad- 
mits to disappointment over Moby Dick, feels that the 
students missed its grandeur and magnificent epic 
quality, is certain that they tended to oversimplify, and 
wishes that he could “do” the novel with them again. 
He does, however, now feel a very real sense of satis- 
faction with what was done with the other novels. In 
these concluding paragraphs he wishes to explain his 
reasons for so feeling. 

The greatest satisfaction arises from the fact that the 
class was thinking; its conclusions were frequently er- 
roneous; some of its critical judgments were hasty and 
jejune; but there was an obvious effort on the part of 
the group to dig for truth and to come up with answers 
to frequently unanswerable questions. That was quite 
heartening. 

Another very real source of satisfaction was the at- 
titude of the class toward certain fundamental ques- 
tions of morality. It was apparent from the very begin- 
ning of the course that the group, made up as it was of 
a heterogeneous cross-section of Americans, possessed 
real standards and was not afraid to pass value-judg- 
ments. Despite the fact that it was surrounded by what 
is supposedly one of the most materialistic cultures the 
world has ever known, it betrayed a consciousness of 
sin and recognized the existence of good and evil. There 
was virtually unanimous agreement that man has been 
endowed by his Maker with free will and is responsible 
for his thoughts and actions. There was annoyance, 
therefore, at the presentation of man as a mere puppet, 
as a chessman moved from square to square by a blind, 
malignant force. 

Was the class typical of today’s educated American 
minority? I. see no reason to doubt it. And if it was 
typical, might not one argue 
that the intelligent reading pub- 
lic is ready for a change in its 
literary diet? Has the deter- 
ministic, futility-laden, sex-rid- 
den, godless novel that domi- 
nated the field of American 
literature for so many years 
finally run its course? If so— 
and there are many who nod 
assent—it is a consummation for 
which we may be truly grateful. 














The DEW Line: Radar Frontier 


S. G. Kehoe 


LONG THE NORTHERNMOST RIM of our continent man 
A“ undertaken to solve a problem he himself has 
‘AAcreated: how to survive in the world of the 
H-bomb. Across the vast Arctic, from Alaska to Green- 
land, determined scientists and workmen have built the 
DEW (Distant Early Warning) Line as our first line of 
defense. The DEW Line is the most secret, most expen- 
sive and, to many minds, the most valuable project in the 
U. S. defense armory. It is 3,000 miles long and approxi- 
mately 600 miles inside the Arctic Circle, at latitude 70°. 
The U. S. Government, in agreement with Canada, spent 
$600 million to construct it. 

Scientific advance now has broken the white silence 
of the Arctic with the thrum of airplanes crossing the 
top of the world. The airplane is the only means of 
transportation north of where ships can land men or 
cargoes, and it is truly the work horse of the North. Two- 
way radio guides the flyer in this great frozen desert, 
where no trees or distinguishable landmarks make any 
part of the country familiar. 


BUILDING THE DEW LINE 


In building the DEW Line, transportation presented 
the gravest of a hundred grave problems. The Canadi- 
an Navy loaned their powerful HMCS Labrador, 
equipped with icebreaker, to play an important part 
in making the project possible. It can land cargoes 
within 500 miles of the Arctic Circle, and equipment is 
air-lifted in from there. Navigation in the Arctic is 
hazardous. There is always ice in some degree, an ex- 
treme range of tides, sudden gales, icebergs, fog and 
uncharted reefs. But the project moves on. 

As an experiment, Canada and the United States are 
jointly planning to send merchant ships out to the east- 
ern Arctic via Bellot Strait. The expensive and danger- 
ous Bering Strait route, now used by the United States 
as a western approach, is to be abandoned in favor of 
the Mackenzie River route when Canada takes over the 
operating of the DEW Line. U.S. Coast Guard vessels, 
equipped for survey work, will approach from the west, 
and Canada’s naval icebreaker from the east, while 
RCAF planes maintain their usual ice reconnaissance. 
The Arctic is unapproachable by ship for nine months 
of the year. 

South of the DEW Line two other such lines, the Mid- 
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Canada and the Pinetree, were jointly installed by the 
United States and Canada. They are all part of a detec- 
tion network extending down the east and west coasts 
and around the Gulf of Mexico. Foreign and unidenti- 
fied planes coming from any direction thus will be 
promptly detected. This top-secret project has fenced 
our Arctic frontier with a new radar sky-watch. If 
enemy planes ever attack from over our North Polar 
regions, every minute of advance warning of their com- 
ing will be precious. Minutes may mean the difference 
between a successful defense and a crippled America. 


THE UNFRIENDLY ARCTIC 


Almost insurmountable barriers had to be conquered 
by the hardy men who pioneered the project that made 
this outpost of defense and communication possible. 
One unchanging feature of the Arctic is the cold. Fifty 
degrees below zero is not considered unusual by Arctic 
standards, nor the ten to twelve feet of ice formed in 
winter as a result of such low temperatures. The monot- 
onous stretches of ice and snow fall into a thousand 
fantastic shapes of peaks and hollows. These change, 
and change incessantly, at the will of the whipping 
storms and shifting gales. Winds blow up to 80 to 100 
miles per hour and chill one to the point at which all 
movement becomes impossible. 

In spring, as the great ice fields break loose, the fury 
of the storms will sweep them up on shore, to crash and 
raft and freeze again in overlapping hummocks of wild 
disorder. Snow, as we know it, does not exist in the 
Arctic. What snow does fall, usually during September 
and October, is characteristically like sand. Blizzards 
and blasts of wind pack it down solidly until one can- 
not sink through it. 

In this grim land the hard-packed snow is, ironically, 
one of the few gifts of nature. The Eskimos use it as 
building material and have contributed to the DEW 
project their experience in its use. They cut large blocks 
to build their igloos and to insulate the camp huts and 
buildings. The buildings are constructed in half-spher- 
ical igloo shape to withstand winds of high velocity 
that would rip the roofs from flat-topped buildings and 
cause perpendicular walls to cave in. Men who must 
live and work in these difficult and dangerous conditions 
find it necessary to rig a rope to guide them from living 
quarters to places of work, since it is impossible to see 
in the high winds. 
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Eskimo villages dot the DEW Line, and wherever 
possible Eskimos are employed in the project. They are 
bright and cooperative, and in spite of language diffi- 
culties learn easily. The fact that they can work around 
machinery without suffering skin burns from chilled 
metal makes them a very useful part of the economy. 
With civilization on the move toward the barrens, the 
Eskimo’s life is changing. Money, which hitherto meant 
nothing to him, is now a new and facinating thing. He 
asks, and gets, $85 for a raw polar-bear pelt. Only Eski- 
mos can legally kill a bear, so they have the monopoly. 

The polar bear is the largest flesh-eating animal in the 
North. The male bear remains active through the long 
Arctic winter; the female hibernates while waiting for 
her young to be born. Extremely playful, the polar bear 
can be seen to amuse itself for days at a time sliding 
down an iceberg until all the fur is worn from its 
haunches. Walrus are the Eskimo’s main means of sup- 
port, as they are valuable for their blubber, skin and 
tusks. Plenty of white foxes are to be found, but they 
are of little use to the Eskimo. A friendly bird, the 
ptarmigan, is as tame as the penguin, and is also an im- 
portant part of the Arctic living, being easily caught and 
eatable. 


THE FRIENDLY NATIVES 


It is commonly thought that the Eskimos live in igloos 
the year round. As a matter of fact, the igloo is merely 
a form of emergency housing. On a hunting expedition 
an igloo is thrown up with speed and dexterity to pro- 
vide temporary shelter. Occasionally a slab of ice is 
inserted for a window. In this small shelter the family 
and guests (they are very hospitable) sleep together on 
a snow platform with no regard for privacy. Food is 
prepared and eaten directly from one pot; there are 
no individual utensils. The walls of the igloo become 
blackened from the smoke and candle guttering. Some- 
times a winding tunnel is attached to the igloo as a 
stopper to the high winds. 

Up until the white man invaded their territory, the 
Eskimos used primitive methods to eke out a living. 
When game was plentiful they ate well, but when hunt- 
ing was poor they often went hungry. Food is preserved 
indefinitely by “deep freeze.” Eskimos mostly eat raw 
meat, including the entrails. Sometimes it is cooked over 
narrow, saucer-shallow lamps filled with seal or whale 
oil, but usually they eat it raw and partly frozen. 

Nowadays, however, nearly all Eskimos are getting 
used to the white man’s Primus stove. On the whole, 
they are a healthy race, strong and sturdy, skilful in 
their own arts and as deft and agile on ice as a ballet 
dancer. They are invariably friendly and helpful to the 
white strangers who have come among them. 

For these strangers, life in the Arctic has a lure that 
offsets its harshness. Fascinating is the experience of liv- 
ing long months of night. Before total darkness sets in, 
the November sun rises just enough to give one a glimpse 
of its upper rim; it circles the horizon clockwise, then 
drops out of sight for the 145 winter days. 

_By March the sun has reappeared and the days are 
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getting longer. Daylight increases at the rate of eight 
minutes a day. Soon one cannot go far without sun- 
glasses. The Eskimo has his age-old type of sunglasses, 
consisting of a thin piece of bone with a slit in it. The 
Americans use lenses that can be adjusted to the bright- 
ness of the sun; one particular lens is almost totally 
black. Strange as it may seem, a plague of mosquitoes 
hits the Arctic during the short break-up season. 

Many a strange phenomenon enthralls the newcomer. 
The bright sunshine, reflected from varied masses of 
snow and ice, creates wonderful realms of delicate tints 
and rainbow effects. Ice and snow, mirroring low-lying 
clouds, produce incredible mirages and optical illusions. 
You can see for miles on clear days, and it is not uncom- 
mon to observe what look like upside-down ships, multi- 
ple suns, odd-shaped houses, etc. They can be chased 
all day in the mysterious North. 

Another strange phenomenon is the gaining of weight 
from the stronger pull of gravity. Lost dogs and lost 
men circle naturally and irresistibly to the right, as 
though the spinning of the globe were really felt. Snow- 
drifts point in the direction of the prevailing wind, and 
in the Arctic it is remarkably constant from the north. 
This is how the Eskimo gets his bearings as he travels 
accurately over astonishingly large areas of unmarked 
territory. 

Here, at the top of the world, radio reception is won- 
derful. Moscow can be picked up twenty-four hours a 
day, and the American stations come in clearly. 

These and many other interesting facts and conditions 
help to compensate the unappeasable demands the 
North makes on man’s physical endurance. A lot of work 
is required just to keep alive in this land. Endurance 
and skill are needed to exist among the hostile elements. 

In the face of such almost overwhelming obstacies, 
we have now, as it were, raised a defensive roof over 
our heads, which in the event of a sudden attack will 
give us time to spring into active defense. The DEW 
Line is truly a miracle of human achievement. 





Our Lady of Advent 


Now will I sing to my Mother: 

a song in dawn-dappled snow; 

to my Mother, joy of my joy, 

a song which her heart will know. 
I am as one who wanders 

through a cold frost-foaming night, 
She is a house under stars 

bearing the Light. 

I am a thirsty cup, 

empty and parched and dry, 

She is God’s open sea 

under a splendid sky. 

Rejoice! O Lady of Light! 

wings of my earth, and crown, 

I will ask Life of you, 

as you bring Heaven down! 


SISTER CLAUDE OF JESUS, S.N.J.M. 
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THE MAKING OF A PRIEST 

Text by Albert J. Nevins, M.M., with 150 photograbhs by William 
H. Lathrop. A unique combination of text and liielike photographs, 
following the steps of a young man on his way to the priesthood. An 
ideal Christmas gift. $3.95 
GUIDANCE IN SPIRITUAL DIRECTION 

by Rev. Charles Hugo Doyle. Excellent advice for all those in the 
religious life as well as those who have any connection with the 
guidance of souls. $4.75 
ASK AND LEARN 

by Rev. Robert E. Kekeisen. Pertinent qu:stions and answers dealing 
with religious and moral issues. The treatment is fresh, invigorating 
and practical. $3.50 
THE BEST POEMS OF JOHN BANISTER TABB 
Edited, with an Introduction by Dr. Francis E. Litz. A timely col- 
lection of the best poems of one of America’s famous Catholic poets. 
Handsomely produced. $3.00 
CHRIST’S CHURCH—Dogmatic Theology, Volume ft! 
by Msgr. G. Van Noort. The second volume of the “Dogmatic The- 
ology” series, translated and adapted by William R. Murphy, SS. 
and John J. Castelot, §.§., providing a full treatment on the Church 
from both the apologetic and dogmatic standpoints. $7.00 
EUCHARISTIC REFLECTIONS 

Revised and Adapted by Winfrid Herbst, $.D.S. A new one-volume 
edition of the earlier successful work, Excharistic W hisperings. Ex- 
tremely useful for all who want to increase devotion to the Holy 
Eucharist. $4.75 
PONDER SLOWLY—Outlined Meditations 

by Francis X. Peirce, S.J. Unique and effective meditation material 
for religious, making use of the stream of consciousness method. 


$3.95 


PHILIPPINE DUCHESNE 

by Louise Callan, R.S.C.J. A full-length authoritative study of a 
frontier missionary of the Sacred Heart. Particularly interesting for 
all who want to study close relationship between early American 
history and Catholic developments. $8.00 


MERCY UNTO THOUSANDS—tThe Life of Mary 
Catherine McAuley 

by Sister M. Bertrand Degnan, R.S.M. The inspiring story of the 
great mother foundress of the Sisters of Mercy. The definitive biog- 
raphy of a noble and courageous woman. $6.50 


THE PRAYERS OF POPE PIUS XII 
Translated by Martin Schoenberg, O.S.C. An unusual compilation of 


the prayers of His Holiness, covering a wide variety of intentions. 
$2.50 


ST. PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF THE GENTILES 

by Justo Pérez de Urbel, O.S.B., translated by Paul Barrett, O.F.M. 
Cap. An absorbing biography of St. Paul. “For sheer enjoyment, for 
inspiration, for a better understanding of the epistles or of the 
early Church—we cannot recommend a more rewarding book.”— 
The Catholic Standard $5.00 


A LEGEND OF DEATH AND LOVE 

by Joseph E. Kerns, S.J. A haunting new poem about the famous 
heroic trumpeter of Cracow. Beautifully illustrated in pen and ink 
by Edward O’Brien. $1.75 
GOD’S BANDIT—tThe Story of Don Orione 

by Douglas Hyde. The fascinating story of the great Luigi Orione, 
virile founder of the Sons of Divine Providence, father of the poor, 
beloved of the mighty. $3.50 
DON BOSCO 

by Lancelot Sheppard. A magnificent new biography of the great 
lover of children, St. John Bosco, founder of two religious congrega- 
tions, writer, preacher, leader of youth. $3.50 





THE LAPSED and THE UNITY OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 
by St. Cyprian, translated by Maurice Bévenot. Volume 
25 of “Ancient Christian Writers,” a series praised as 
“a fine blend of readable translation, informative intro- 
duction, and extensive, scholarly notes.”—Theological 
Studies $2:75 
ORIGEN, THE SONG OF SONGS— 
Commentary and Homilies 
Translated by R. P. Lawson. “Ancient Christian Writers,” 
Volume 26, regarded by St. Jerome as Origen’s most 
important exegetical work. $4.00 














ANSCAR VONIER, ABBOT OF BUCKFAST 

by Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B. Abbot Vonier was a remarkable per- 
sonality and a great Churchman. Dom Ernest Graf, a companion of 
Abbot Vonier from early childhood, presents a penetrating biog- 
raphy. $3.25 


LETTERS OF JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 

Edited and Introduced by Muriel Spark and Derek Stanford. “The 
present varied and representative selection from the correspondence 
of Newman, both as Anglican and Catholic, which has been sym- 
pathetically edited, provides a handy means of probing the delicate, 
sensitive, labyrinthine and paradoxical mind of the writer.’—The 
Tablet (London) $4.00 


LIVING LANGUAGES IN CATHOLIC WORSHIP 
by Rev. Cyril Korolevsky, translated by Donald Attwater. Mote ex- 
tensive use of the vernacular has become a burning question in 
Catholic circles. Here is an eloquent and remarkably temperate plea. 
$3.50 








THE PRACTICE OF THE RULE 

by Louis Colin, C.SS.R., translated by David Heimann. The latest 
work from the pen of the popular French writer, Louis Colin, to 
appear in an English translation. It provides a complete and precise 


treatment of the rule observed by members of religious communities. 
$3.75 


NEW LIFE IN CHRIST 

by Ludwig Esch, S.J., translated by W.T. Swain. All phases of the 
character development and spirituality of young people covered in 
handbook fashion by an author who has had wide experience in the 
service of youth. $4.50 


LAY WORKERS FOR CHRIST 

Compiled by Rev. George L. Kane, with an Introduction by Cardinal 
Gracias, Archbishop of Bombay. Autobiographical sketches by repre- 
sentative Catholic laymen, recounting their experiences in bringing 
Christ to their world. Paper $1.00 Cloth $3.00 


THE RED BOOK OF THE PERSECUTED CHURCH 

by Albert Galter. “It is urgent, possibly it is even a duty, that each 
of us study this book which sets out the..anatomy of the deadly 
methods of the ‘greatest enemy the Catholic Church has had to face 
in the 2,000 years of its existence.’ ""—Msgr. John S. Kennedy $5.75 


THIS TREMENDOUS LOVER 
by M. Eugene Boylan, O.Cist.R. Widely recommended to all, this 
book has been hailed as one of the finest works on modern spiritu- 


ality that have appeared in the last fifteen years. 
Paper $1.50 Cloth $3.00 


TWENTY CENTURIES OF CHURCH AND STATE 

by Sidney Z. Ebler. A rapid survey of the crucial relationships be- 
tween throne and altar through the years. Dr. Ehler will be remem- 
bered as co-author of the earlier work, Church and State Through 
the Centuries. $1.95 
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FENELON’S LETTERS TO MEN AND WOMEN 

Selected with an Introduction by Derek Stanford. Addressed mostly 
to lay people, “this collection of letters is a good introduction to 
the man, but it is particularly a good introduction to his spiritual- 
ity..—The Ave Maria $4.00 


TWO PORTRAITS OF ST. THERESE OF LISIEUX 

by Etienne Robo. The new, revised edition of a much-quoted work 
showing that the “official” Therese is not half so appealing as the real 
Saint. $3.25 


THE WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH 

by William J. O'Shea, S.S., D.D. This study of the Church’s wotr- 
ship sets out in detail all phases of the liturgy and considers other 
related questions of interest. $7.00 


Newman Press <> Westminster, Md. 


PORTRAIT OF A CHAMPION 
A Life of St. Stanley Kostka 
by Joseph E. Kerns, S.J. “Very readable biography, freely rendered. 
A very real youth emerges, deeply devout . . . and above all un- 
sanctimonious.” —Best Sellers $3.50 


PRIESTLY EXISTENCE 

by Rev. Michael Pfliegler, translated by Francis P. Dinneen, S.J. 
“A work which every priest will find worth pondering. Not a rehash 
of standard, limp generalities, but an attempt to cut to the heart of a 
very important matter.”—Msgr. John S. Kennedy $6.00 





THE RELIGIOUS LIFE SERIES 
by Various Authors. Prepared by theological, medical, 
and psychological specialists, both clerical and lay, each 
volume is concerned with helping persons in religion 
meet the problems created by modern conditions. 








LUO SISLERS 3100 5 Boece sone Cae $3.50 
Dra MNENR cake sa erévend bore OWNS SN OO S'S $2.75 
SIMONE MANONNE 6 oS. 5 din watraies 8 va sovalera Fase ve Bb aes $3.75 
PEOMEEEMONEENS 2 < 80), 2010'S WAT ON' 6 pus peurakG se SUNOS an $3.75 
We PMNNOEN Es Seah es Sues Seaside akaes wohsaa woe ws $4.00 
6. Doctrinal Instruction of Religious Sisters. . $3.50 
Te Uhe- Direction of Nuns): oo. 66s ss 6a cee $4.00 
a reh oor 7 tla) 6 | SAU le Ea a a a $4.50 





MARRIAGE AND RHYTHM 

by John L. Thomas, S.J. “A delicate and difficult subject is here 
managed with clarity, precision, and faultless taste. For an authorita- 
tive exposition of the morality of ‘Rhythm,’ the present book can- 
not be surpassed.”—Msgr. John S. Kennedy $3.00 


LAY PEOPLE IN THE CHURCH 

A Study for a Theology of the Laity 

by Yves M.-J. Congar, O.P., translated by Donald Attwater. “The 
best book ever written on the role of the laity in the Church .. . 
Father Congar is admittedly the grand doyen in this area of 
theology.” —Elmer O’Brien, S.J. $6.75 


METHODS OF MENTAL PRAYER 

by Giacomo Cardinal Lercaro, translated by T. F. Lindsay. “In a 
clear, concise, and scrupulously objective manner, the author presents 
the various methods of mental prayer of the last several centuries.” 


—The Catholic Standard $5.75 


A HISTORY. OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 

by Ludwig Hertling, S.J., translated by Anselm Gordon Biggs, O.S.B. 

“It is difficult to find adequate words of praise for this calm, factual 

and absorbing survey of Church history.”.—The Catholic Standard 
$7.50 


HYMNS OF THE ROMAN LITURGY 

by Rev. Joseph Connelly, M.A. “For its purpose (to help those who 
use the Roman Breviary to derive greater spiritual profit from the 
hymns it contains), the book is admirabie.”’—London Times Liter- 
ary Supplement $5.00 


FROM FASHIONS TO THE FATHERS 

The Story of My Life 

by Hilda C. Graef. “This autobiography by a remarkable woman is 
stimulating reading.”—The Critic. “Hilda Graef tells her story in a 
charmingly forthright manner.”—The Catholic World $4.00 


THE FIRST JESUIT 
St. Ignatius Loyola 


by Mary Purcell. “Miss Purcell writes with a limpid ease reminiscent 


' of Willa Cather. Hers will be in the front ranks of Ignatian biog- 
$5.00 


raphies.’—The Denver Register 


THE ANGELS AND THEIR MISSION 

by Jean Daniélou, S.J., translated by David Heimann. A selection 
of the Spiritual Book Associates. “Father Daniélou tells his story 
straight, letting the sound of wings come through only as a remote 
backdrop for his wholly traditional treatment.” —Jubilee $2.75 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES OF AMERICA 

by John A. Hardon, S.J. A detailed account of the major and minor 
Protestant denominations in the U.S. “This book is a godsend, and 
cannot be too highly recommended.”—The Catholic Standard $5.00 


THE SPIRIT AND FORMS OF PROTESTANTISM 

by Rev. Louis Bouyer, translated by A. V. Littledale. “A most sig- 
nificant book. . . . Father Bouyer has produced an important con- 
tribution to the present reassessment of Protestantism by Catholic 
scholars.” —The Commonweal $3.75 


LIVING THE MASS 

by Francois Desplanques, S.J., translated by Sister Maria Constance, 
S.C.H. “This is not only a fine book—it is a prayer book, a medita- 
tion radically different from its predecessors in treatment, content, 
and effectiveness.”—Catholic Literary Foundation $2.75 


THE WAY OF DIVINE LOVE 

by Sister Josefa Menendez. “This extraordinary and fascinating vol- 
ume should be required reading for all who take their religion 
seriously.’—Catholic Review Service Paper $1.95 Cloth $4.25 


MEDITATIONS ON THE GOSPELS 

by Bishop Ottokar Prohaszka, translated by M. de Pal. “Here is a 
bishop of the holy Catholic Church at his best, as preacher and 
teacher, as channel of the Word, as generator as well as guarantee 
of unity."—Worship $5.50 


LITTLE STEPS TO GREAT HOLINESS 

by Rev. Charles Hugo Doyle. “Excellent and truly helpful for anyone 
in religion who wants a fresh slant on the spiritual life.”—Solon 
Guerrero, S.J. $3.50 


GUIDANCE FOR RELIGIOUS 

by Gerald Kelly, §.J. A valuable guide to the solution of many com- 
mon difficulties encountered by religious in their efforts toward 
perfection. $4.50 


MEDITATIONS BEFORE MASS 

by Romano Guardini, translated by Elinor C. Briefs. ‘There is no 
book quite like this one, and anyone who reads it through will find 
the Mass of greater moment to him.”—Msgr. John S. Kennedy $3.00 





Wherever good books are sold 











What has the novel been up to the last 
six months? Behind this question we 
sometimes detect an affectionate appre- 
hension (Is the art of fiction really de- 
clining?), sometimes the zeal of the 
mortician (Shall we bury the old girl 
now?). The apprehensive may be as- 
sured. There are new first-rate novels. 
The mortician must wait; fiction con- 
tinues to report, with originality and 
power, not the surface events of daily 
life, but the disturbing shocks and the 
consoling claims of the spirit. 

Indeed, recent fiction has been more 
than usually exciting, chiefly because 
so many good novelists have gone 
beyond the “rendering” of personal 
perceptions and neutral attitudes in 
favor of large-scale description and 
evaluation. Some novelists have actually 
set forth their world views as if they 
had not heard that fashionable writers 
should maintain a proper esthetic dis- 
tance between their own opinions and 
opinions expressed in fiction. Possibly 
this renewed impulse to present a phi- 
losophy or world view accounts for the 
novelty in the new novels, particularly 
those that are concerned with American 
society, or more precisely, with the 
American in his society. 

The novel by far the most widely 
reviewed, read and discussed is James 
Gould Cozzen’s By Love Possessed 
(Harcourt, Brace. $5). Technically su- 
perb in its management of numerous 
details, in its handling of language, in 
its evocative and allusive power, it 
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nevertheless disturbed AMERICA’s re- 
viewer because of its moral nihilism 
and its “passages of insidious descrip- 
tion.” Mr. Cozzen’s antisentimentality 
is so rigorous that he seems to throw 
out the baby with the bath water. Those 
who love, he seems to be saying, are 
possessed by a demon; the only cure 
for love’s madness is a cold, gray disen- 
chantment, an American equivalent of 
British stiff-upperlipishness and French 
existentialism. 

In his reference to all breeds and 
creeds sprawled below the upper 
middle-class, Anglo-Saxon, Episcopalian 
summit, Mr. Cozzens is patently snob- 
bish. His characters seem to resent Jews, 
Catholics, Negroes, liberals and other 
minority elements in American life. 
Literary spokesmen for these minority 
groups have been strangely silent, per- 
haps because they hesitate to criticize 
on philosophical, ethical or historical 
grounds a novel that is, from an esthetic 
point of view, one of the most mature 
yet produced in this country. 

Mr. Cozzens’ diagnosis of American 
society as a victim of sentimentality is 
not the prevailing estimate. In The Birth 
of a Grandfather (Rinehart. $3.75) 
May Sarton finds her particular segment 
of society lacking in the love and the 
sentiment deplored by Cozzens. The 
Wyeths, for all their intelligence, good 
breeding and charm, having never 
learned to understand each other, fail 
to love one another. The late flowering 
of familial love is described with accu- 
racy and precision, and in a style no less 
mature than that of Mr. Cozzens. The 
discovery of love is also the theme of 
Gladys Hasty Carroll’s Sing Out the 
Glory (Little Brown. $4.), a heartwarm- 
ing story of life in a small Maine valley, 
where Yankee, Irishman and French 
Canadian discover how to live happily 
together. 

One thinks, too, of a third book on 
the theme of love, B. J. Chute’s collec- 
tion of short stories, The Blue Cup 
(Dutton. $3.50). Miss Chute’s stories, 


like her well-known Greenwillow, are 
lyrical, charming, optimistic, even sen- 
timental. They are convincing, too, 
because the reader senses that sentiment 
is as natural to Miss Chute, whose 
middle name is—actually and symboli- 
cally—Joy, as cynicism is to others. Not 
unlike The Blue Cup is Gerald Warner 
Brace’s The World of Carrick’s Cove 
(Norton. $3.95), a story of the Wey- 
mouth islanders off the coast of Maine. 
Slow in pace, low in emotional pulse, 
Mr. Brace’s regional history is never- 
theless an enjoyable book. 

Cozzens, Sarton, Carroll, Chute and 
Brace, despite important differences in 
point of view, are all concerned with 
a fundamentally stable society, or at 
least with those aspects of society that 
are not in the process of rapid change. 
Much fewer are those novelists who 
identify themselves with the “beat” 
generation, the unstable, anxious, mo- 
tiveless, non-conforming group of World 
War II veterans. We do not have a 
school of beat-generation writers, like 
the Kingsley Amis—John Braine—John 





Every six months AMERICA casts 
an eye back over the half-year’s flood 
of books. Most of the books rounded 
up have been reviewed in our weekly 
issues, but the special reviewers have 
here added other titles as well. The 
roundup will be concluded next 
week with two more sections: re- 





ligion and the world scene. 








Osborne group in England, but we have 
one writer, Jack Kerouac, who can yell 
louder than a small army of bleating 
Britishers. Kerouac’s On the Road (Vi- 
king. $3.95) chases most of the deadly 
and deadening sins for thrills and kicks. 
If this book is a forerunner of a new 
literary generation, we may well begin 
to get ready for a shoal of mindless 
books. 

Of course, most novels reflect the 
highly personal preference and sensi- 
bility of a writer rather than his mem- 
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bership in a group. Hence many books 
of fiction are hard to classify, For ex- 
ample, Andrew Lytle’s The Velvet Horn 
(McDowell, Obolensky. $3.95) is a 
passion-soaked, poeticized study of a 
Tennessee family in the post-Civil War 
days. It resembles the work of Faulkner 
and R. P. Warren and yet remains sui 
generis. What, for instance, can one say 
of Mary Deasy’s O’Shaughnessy’s Day 
(Doubleday. $3.95), save that, partly 
in the manner of John O’Hara’s novels, 
it relives the events in the life of a 
prominent man on the day of his fu- 
neral? Miss Deasy knows her subject, 
Irish politicians, and she knows how to 
write. O'Shaughnessy, be forewarned, 
is no agreeable scoundrel like Edwin 
O’Connor’s Frank Skeffington of The 
Last Hurrah. 

Mr. O’Connor’s new novel, Benjy 
(Little Brown. $3), is another highly 
personal book. As if to rinse clean the 
sweetish sentiment of The Last Hurrah, 
in Benjy Mr. O'Connor squirts prussic 
acid on momism, conformity and the 
goody-goodiness of the too-perfect child. 
Another novel that celebrates the typical 
experiences of growing up, drawing 
chiefly on impression and perception, is 
Donald Wetzel’s The Rain and the Fire 
and the Will of God (Random House. 
$2.95). AmERICA’s reviewer says of this 
book, “it is a humorously poignant novel 
of a boy’s 14th summer.” 


“Catholic” Fiction 


One hesitates now to use the label 
“Catholic” fiction, for there is nothing 
very uniform about the Catholics who 
write novels or about the kind and de- 
gree of the Christianity found in the nov- 
els themselves. Moreover there is a sense 
in which all good fiction, since it touches 
on questions involving moral choice, 
belongs to a spiritual order and thus 
tends to be substantially, or naturally, 
both Christian and Catholic. Catholic 
fiction, then, is merely an umbrella term 
to describe stories that, either because 
of the author’s religion or the content 
of the story, particularly attract Catholic 
readers. 

Not unexpectedly the theme of love 
predominates in many of these “Catho- 
lic” novels. In Elizabeth Borton de 
Trevifio’s Even As You Love (Crowell. 
$3.50), a distracted young Boston wife 
discovers the meaning of love and there- 
by saves her marriage, In addition to its 
important central theme, this novel con- 
tains a particularly vivid and accurate 
account of Mexican family life. Love, 
too, is the principal factor in Anne 
Fremantle’s By Grace of Love (Mac- 
millan. $3.50), a spiritually and socially 
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sophisticated novel of a young Catholic 
girl’s sacrifice of her happiness for the 
spiritual welfare of her beloved. Like 
Mrs. de Trevifio’s story, Mrs. Fre- 
mantle’s is a picture of society (English 
and Scotch upper class) as well as a 
moving dramatization of a genuinely 
spiritual theme. 

Other novels explore negative aspects 
of love. Gerald Hanley’s Without Love 
(Harper. $3.50) concerns Michael 
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Brennan, a brutal murderer who drifted 
from nazism to communism. The novel 
exposes the ghastly abyss of hate that 
threatens the world today, but suggests, 
in the figures of Brennan’s innocent sis- 
ter Una and the honest policeman Pujol, 
the ineluctable force of good. Hanley 
uses Graham Greene’s atmosphere of 
violence and seediness but without con- 
veying Greene’s pessimistic tone. 

osé Maria Gironella’s Where the Soil 
Was Shallow (Regnery. $4.95) is the 
story of Miguel Serra, a man in whom 
love could not take root. Successively 
Miguel betrays the love of his mother, 
of God, of his mistresses, to become the 
center of a small smuggling ring. Giro- 
nella’s central character symbolizes the 
restless, irresponsible European, the 
type that caused Europe’s recent defeats 
and catastrophes. Not as vivid as his 
The Cypresses Believe in God, Where 
the Soil Was Shallow is nevertheless 
meaningful and stirring. 

We may read Paul Horgan’s Give Me 
Possession (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 
$3.50) as another analysis of the failure 
of love. David Bonbright and Agatha 
Winlake, rich, young, handsome, are 
grabbers of things and persons. In this 
well-written book they learn the impor- 
tance of coupling love and responsibility 
and thus cross the threshhold of matu- 
rity. Clearly the lines of destiny in Fran- 
gois Mauriac’s Lines of Life (Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy. $3.50) are also love 
lines. Robert is a libertine, Pierre a 
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seminarian. Both love imprudently, the 
one flesh, the other a pharisaic image of 
God. Since their loves, as well as those 
of their immediate families, are ill-di- 
rected, they can result only in tragedy. 
Lines of Life is one of Mauriac’s very 
early books but one that reveals his most 
characteristic anxieties. 
Catholicism Inside and Out 

Four other women writers have made 
significant contributions to the season. 
In The Convert (Harper. $3.95), Mar- 
garet Culkin Banning describes the suf- 
ferings of a man who has to decide 
between his happy but illicit marriage 
and a life according to his faith. During 
the story Mrs. Banning sneaks in edito- 
rials and information on many phases of 
Catholic life and dogma, so that at times 
the documentary elements threaten to 
swamp the story itself. Ethel Mannin’s 
Pity the Innocent (Putnam, $3.50), 
is a first-person narrative of a young 
murderer, whose bitter memories in- 
clude the hanging of his mother for the 
slaying of her lover, the suicide of his 
father, and his persecution by a brutal 
society that will not let him forget his 
mother’s disgrace. As in The Convert, 
there is much interlarded detail. In this 
instance it is special pleading against 
capital punishment and incidental de- 
scription of Catholic life. 

Whereas Mrs. Banning and Mrs. 
Mannin are grim and unsparing, Muriel 
Spark is amusing and ironic. Her The 
Comforters (Lippincott. $3.50) involves 
a smuggling ring headed by a 78-year- 
old grandmother, a young girl who hears 
strange voices, and an assortment of odd 
figures that allow the author to indulge 
a fondness for an irreverent but ortho- 
dox wit. Miss Spark may be akin to one 
of her own characters who “has very 
little heart for Catholicism, all mind.” 

Gabrielle Roy, on the other hand, has 
a distinctly Catholic sensibility as well 
as a Catholic intelligence, In her Street 
of Riches (Harcourt, Brace. $3.95) she 
transfigures her memories of a Manitoba 
childhood into a splendid novel. The 
chronicle of ordinary works and days 
takes on the shine of legend in the im- 
agery and turns of Miss Roy’s style. 

Historical Fiction 

Because we have been trained in 
recent years to look for good historical 
fiction we are let down when good 
historical novels are fewer than usual. 
Patrick White’s Voss (Viking. $5), an 
account of a 19th-century trek across 
the Australian desert, and Stuart Cloe- 
te’s The Mask (Houghton Mifflin. 
$3.50), which recounts the war between 
the Boers and the Kaffirs during 1852- 
54, are strong, even violent novels. 
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More of the escapism associated with 
historical fiction clings to Thomas B. 
Costain’s Below the Salt (Doubleday. 
$3.95), a racy story laced with authen- 
tic period detail about 12th-century 
Britain. AMERICA’s reviewer describes 
it as a colorful, rapid, tourist’s glimpse 
of bygone times. More scholarly than 
Below the Salt, yet no less readable, is 
Alfred Duggan’s Devil’s Brood (Coward 
McCann. $5), a lusty medieval story of 
Henry II and Eleanor of Aquitaine and 
their sons Henry, Richard, Geoffrey and 
John, as unpleasant a royal family as 
ever murdered saints and enslaved their 
people. 

AMERICA’s reviewers also thought 
well of Francis Leary’s Fire and Morn- 
ing (Putnam, $3.95). This account of 
Richard III and the War of the Roses 
is sound history; at the same time it 
creates “a feeling of excitement and 
adventure.” Charles Dexter’s The Street 
of Kings (Holt. $4.95) tells of the part 
played in the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury by Robert Carr, Earl of Som- 
erset and favorite of James I, and by 
his wife, Frances Howard. In his first 
appearance Mr. Dexter establishes him- 
self as an excellent writer and a first- 
class historian. 

Nor should we fail to mention Louis 
de Wohl’s The Glorious Folly (Lippin- 
cott. $3.95), which tells the story of 
St. Paul chiefly through the eyes of 
Cassius Longinus, the Centurion of Cal- 
vary; his wife Naomi, the woman taken 
in adultery; and his daughter Acte, who 
becomes a concubine of Nero. Like Mr. 
de Wohl’s earlier historical novels, his 
latest is eminently readable and rousing. 

Francis X. CONNOLLY 


Ko y, 
This season boasts of two popular his- 
tories of the Church and further prog- 
ress on two additional multivolume 
studies. There is also a heartening out- 
put of topical and area monographs that 
extend our knowledge of the Church’s 
contributions to world civilization. 
Church History 
American scholarship is ably repre- 


sented here by two laymen. Thomas 
P. Neill and Raymond H. Schmandt’s 





America 





History of the Catholic Church (Bruce. 
$8.75) emphasizes the modern period 
and, what is rare in European studies, 
includes an appropriate account of the 
amazing growth and progress of the 
Church in the United States. The vol- 
ume is concise, reliable and readable. 

A noted German scholar, Father Lud- 
wig Hertling, S.J., covers the same 
ground but in topical rather than chron- 
ological fashion. His History of the 
Catholic Church (Newman. $7.50), 
translated by Anselm Gordon Biggs, 
O.S.B., is outstanding for its penetrat- 
ing observations on the vital inner life 
of the Church as manifested by doc- 
trinal and liturgical developments. 

The eighth volume of Father Fernand 
Mourret’s History of the Catholic 
Church, translated by Newton Thomp- 
son (Herder. $11), covers the post- 
Napoleonic period from the Congress 
of Vienna to the Vatican Council in 
1870. It is concerned almost entirely 
with European ideological struggles in 
the pontificates of Leo XII, Pius VIII, 
Gregory XVI and Pius IX, with special 
attention devoted to the French scene. 

Daniel-Rops’ Cathedral and Crusade, 
translated by John Warrington (Dut- 
ton. $10), is the first of five published 
volumes in a projected eight-volume 
history of the Church to be translated 
into English. It covers the period from 
the 11th to the middle of the 14th 
century—from St. Bernard to St. Thomas 
Aquinas—and is a brilliant, wide-rang- 
ing treatment of one of the most creative 
eras in the history of Christendom. 

A more specialized work, Adrien 
Dansette’s Destin du Catholicisme Fran- 
cais, 1926-1956 (Flammarion. 975 frs.) 
deals with the present uncertain status 
and vitality of Catholicism in France 
and richly deserves an English trans- 
lation. 


Eras and Areas 


The first of Hubert Jedin’s four- 
volume History of the Council of Trent, 
translated by Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 
(Herder. $15), is a masterpiece of clar- 
ity and organization, describing the 
first two of the 18 years the council was 
in session. When completed, this study 
will probably be the definitive work on 
the synod which so strongly affected the 
last four centuries of the Church’s his- 
tory. 

The Great Crisis in American Catho- 
lic History, 1895-1900, by Thomas T. 
McAvoy, C.S.C. (Regnery. $6), out- 
lines the famous controversy on Ameri- 
canism, a heresy condemned by Leo 
XIII, though no American advocated it. 
The root causes of a genuine heresy 
are briefly summarized in Hugh Ross 
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Williamson’s The Beginning of the Eng- 
lish Reformation (Sheed & Ward. 
$2.50). Williamson bluntly holds that 
the Reformation imposed a_ foreign 
religion on the English people in order 
to justify an economic revolution set 
in motion by the lust of a bad Catholic 
king. His latest collection of historical 
essays in the whodunit manner, Enig- 
mas of History (Macmillan. $3.75), has 
just been published. 

Typical of a number of excellent 
area studies is James P. Shannon’s 
Catholic Colonization on the Western 
Frontier (Yale. $5). This story of Bish- 
op John Ireland’s colonizing activities 
in Minnesota refutes the traditional 
legend of individual migration to the 
frontier. Four thousand Irish Catholic 
families were settled on 400,000 acres 
during the decade 1875-1885, 

China and the Cross (Kenedy. 
$3.95), by Dom Columba Cary-Elwes, 
O.S.B., is the best short review we have 
of the history of the Catholic missions 
in China from the 13th century to the 
recent Communist conquest. Father 
Columba’s sympathetic treatment of the 


| Chinese Rites controversy is admirable. 


Glenn D. Kittler’s The White Fathers 
(Harper. $5) is the best recent account 
of the persevering and heroic efforts of 
the great Cardinal Lavigerie and his 
spiritual sons during the past century 
to establish contact with Islam and to 
win the entire continent for Christ. 
Profane History 


Turning now to secular history, we 
find that antiquity is attracting unusual 
attention this year. Leonard Cottrell’s 
handsomely illustrated Lost Cities 
(Rinehart. $4.50) is a lively archeo- 
ogical treatment of many Middle-East, 
Roman and Latin-American cities that, 
in past centuries, failed to survive con- 
quest, jungle or red-hot lava. The first 
of Thomas P. Neill’s Readings in the 
History of Western Civilization (New- 
man. $2.25) covers Western history up 
to the Reformation. It offers, for the 
college student or the general reader, 
excellent and provocative selections 
from Pastor, Mounier, Hollis and a 
score of others. 

Vincent Cronin’s The Last Migration 
(Dutton. $4.50) takes you to modern 
Persia, where the Government recently 
decreed that a nomadic tribe of 100,- 
000 herdsmen would have to settle 
down in one place. Tanks put a stop to 
primitive annual migrations. André 
Parrot’s The Temple of Jerusalem 
(Philosophical. $2.75) is a popular 
treatment of biblical archeology, be- 
ginning with Solomon’s temple and 
concluding with Herod’s reconstruction 


of a later temple—all in the Semitic 
tradition, 

The Middle Ages are splendidly rep- 
resented this year by Iris Origo’s The 
Merchant of Prato (Knopf. $7.50). 
Francisco de Marco Datini was one of 
the wealthiest businessmen of the 14th 
century. He loved God—and fat profits. 
When he died in the Tuscan town of 
Prato he left a fortune to the poor. This 
is an intriguing character study of a 
man of two worlds. 

Winston S. Churchill’s The Age of 
Revolution (Dodd, Mead. $6) is the 
third volume of his History of the Eng- 
lish-Speaking Peoples. It is a spirited 
review of three revolutions—the English 
Revolution of 1688, the American Revo- 
lution of 1775 and the French Revolu- 


———Five of the Best——— 


The Turn of the Tide 
by Arthur Bryant 
The Age of Revolution 
by Winston S. Churchill 
History of the Catholic Church 
by Ludwig Hertling 
The White Fathers 
by Glenn D. Kittler 
The King Ranch 
by Tom Lea 











tion of 1789. Mr. Churchill is at his elo- 
quent best in this flashing, crowded 
chronicle of three great turning points 
in the history of the Western world. 

Another first-hand narrative is the 
first of three volumes of Lord Beaver- 
brook’s memoirs, Men and Power: 1917- 
1918 (Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $6.50). 
Beaverbrook recalls the struggle for 
power between British generals and 
politicians during World War I. It is 
a carefully documented and engagingly 
written book, a valuable contribution 
to the understanding of a perennial 
problem in every modern democratic 
country. 

Three Nations 


André Maurois’ History of France 
(Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $7.50) is 
an extension of the author’s Miracle of 
France (1948), with new material on 
the Fourth Republic and the dreary 
postwar years. Maurois believes that 
the continuing vigor of France is largely 
due to the steadfast faith the people 
have in their own destiny and their 
absolute conviction that France cannot 
perish. 

C, A. Macartney’s A History of Hun- 
gary: 1929-1945, in two volumes (Prae- 
ger. $20), makes the point that Hungary 
has been not only unfortunate but also 
unlucky. He is critical of Western diplo- 
macy and the lack of realism on the 
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Illustration for A Carol for the Dog from 
THE NEW GUEST-ROOM BOOK. 


THEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS 


by F. J. Sheed 
Really theology and really for beginners: no better 
present for people . . . interested in knowing more about 


God and self. Especially recommended for converts. 
$3.00 


WE SING WHILE THERE'S VOICE 
LEFT 


by Dom Hubert van Zeller, 0.S.B. 


The last of this series of spiritual reading for laymen: the 
accent this time is on the more cheerful and hopeful side 


of life. $2.50 
THE WINDOW IN THE WALL 


Reflections on the Holy Eucharist 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 
Twenty wonderful chapters on the Blessed Sacrament. 
$2.75 
ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS 


by Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D. 


A reprint of the definitive life of the Doctor of the Dark 
Night, with an introduction by Jacques Maritain. $6.00 


THE RESTLESS CHRISTIAN 
by Kilian McDonnell, 0.S.B. 


Meditations, especially written for laymen, not for 
religious. $3.00 


MERE MARIE OF THE URSULINES 


by Agnes Repplier 


A reprint of this much-loved biography, with a foreword 
by Frances Parkinson Keyes. $3.50 


Order from any bookstore 


If these books do not solve all your Christmas problems, write for a 
Christmas catalog, a catalog of books for children and (if you have 
not seen it) the Christmas number of Sheed & Ward's OWN 
TRUMPET. Address your card to Agatha MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD 


NEW YORK 3 


THE TWO MOODS OF 
CHRISTMAS— 


serious and gay, are reflected in the pictures on this page and in 
the list of books below, mostly gay on the right, serious on the left. 
Each of them will add a lot to the happiness of somebody's 
Christmas: 


THE NEW GUEST-ROOM BOOK 
Assembled by F. J. Sheed 


A big delightful Gift book: stories, essays, verse, by 44 
authors and Msgr. Knox's best full-length detective story, 
The Viaduct Murder. Illus. by Enrico Arno. $7.50 





Soeur Angele and the 
BELL RINGER'S NIECE 
by Henri Catalan 
By general consent, the best Soeur Angele on 


DOCTOR RABELAIS 


by D. B. Wyndham Lewis 


The life of one of the greatest comic geniuses of all time 
by the most entertaining of modern scholars. $4.00 


Shane Leslie's 
GHOST BOOK 


The author's own collection of “Catholic ghost stories" 
with a chapter on the Church's attitude to ghosts and 
poltergeists. $3.00 


A RIGHT TO BE MERRY 


by Sister Mary Francis, P.C. 


No book we have published has given more delight than 
this Poor Clare's account of her life. $3.00 





Illustration for Harriet Beecher Stowe and the Sofa that 
Rocked from THE NEW GUEST-ROOM BOOK. 








“OUTSTANDING” 


a new novel about 
the turbulent life 


of Saint Augustine 


HENRY W. cCoRay 





Son 
of Tears 


By HENRY W. CORAY 


**Here is a simply told, moving 
drama of a man finding his faith 
and devoting his life to it. Based 
on Augustine’s Confessions, in 
which the events of his early 
years lie half-buried, SON OF 
TEARS seeks to interpret one of 
the most brilliant—and most 
complex—personalities in history. 


*¢Henry Coray’s life of Augustine 
depicts all the vivid characters, 
the dramatic scenes, and the 
struggles of the early Christian 
era in which the saint lived. The 
author tells the story as few have 
done, simply and sincerely, for 
the arresting facts of Augustine’s 
life need no embellishment. 


*SON OF TEARS is marked by 
a grandeur and a strong, non- 
sentimental style which makes it 
an outstanding piece of fiction. a 
work not quickly forgotten.”— 
Forecast of the Catholic Literary 
Foundation 


$3.95 at all bookstores 





G. P. Putnam's Sons 
New York 16 
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part of Hungarian politicians. This 

moving and authoritative story of the 
| glory and tragedy of old Hungary will 
| help us to understand the abortive Oc- 
| tober Revolution of 1956. 
| Gordon Shepherd’s The Austrian 
| Odyssey (St. Martin. $6.50) reminds us 
that tiny Austria, recently rid of occupa- 
| tion troops, is still the key to Central 
| Europe, His treatment of the resistance 
| movement in World War II makes ex- 
| citing reading. No less important is 
| Austria’s amazing postwar economic 
recovery. 


Recent Times 


Robert Payne’s The Terrorists: The 
Story of the Forerunners of Stalin (Funk 
& Wagnalls. $5) contains well-docu- 
mented sketches of four leaders of 
terrorism against Czarist rule and thus 
lays bare the terroristic origins of 
contemporary communism. Tien-fang 
Cheng’s A History of Sino-Russian Rela- 
tions (Public Affairs. $6) is highly 
critical of American foreign policy in 
the Truman-Marshall era. 

The top volume this season on World 
War II operations is Arthur Bryant’s 
The Turn of the Tide (Doubleday. 
$6.95), the first of two volumes based 
on the diary and autobiographical notes 
of General Sir Alan Brooke, Chief of the 
British Imperial General Staff. The 
book reveals the sharp differences that 
Brooke had with Marshall, Eisenhower 
and King in the planning and execution 
of over-all strategy. 

Fred Majdalny’s The Battle of Cas- 
sino (Houghton Mifflin. $4) is a first- 





hand account of one of the most pub- 
licized battles of the war, which was 
won by the tenacity and courage of 
infantrymen of five nations. General 
Mark Clark and some incompetent staff 
work are roundly criticized. 

The second of three volumes of S. 
W. Roskill’s The War at Sea (Station- 
ery Office. $7.56) is part of the British 
official history of World War II. It un- 
derscores the invaluable contributions 
of the British Navy in the Indian Ocean 
and the North African campaign. A 
concluding volume will deal with the 
Normandy invasion. Willy-Charles 
Brou’s Combat Beneath the Sea (Crow- 
ell. $3.95) offers a vivid description of 
the work of “frogmen” from the Nor- 
mandy invasion to the Rhine crossing. 

The American version of the Nor- 
mandy assault is dramatically presented 
in the 11th volume of Samuel Eliot 
Morison’s History of United States Na- 
val Operations in World War II. The 
current volume, entitled The Invasion 
of France and Germany: 1944-45 





(Little, Brown. $6.50) is a remarkable 





popular synthesis of one of the most 
complicated combined assaults of mod- 
ern times. Peter Fleming’s Operation 
Sea Lion (Simon & Schuster. $5) is a 
fast-paced story of British naval oper- 
ations at Dunkirk and, for good measure, 
the Battle of Britain, which Goering’s 
Luftwaffe so nearly won, 
The United States 


In the field of American historiog- 
raphy we might just as well begin with 
a few writers who speak up for the 
South. 

Clifford Dowdey’s Great Plantation 
(Rinehart. $6) beautifully recaptures 
the charm and ease of Berkeley Hun- 
dred, a typical Virginia tidewater estate, 
which was one of the centers of an aris- 
tocratic, privileged and powerful so- 
ciety. 

Dowdey contributes a chapter to 
The Lasting South, edited by Louis D. 
Rubin Jr. and James Jackson Kilpatrick 
(Regnery. $5.50). This collection of 
14 essays is primarily concerned with 
the essential Southernness which per- 
mits a region of 11 or 12 States to retain 
an identity of its own. 

Kilpatrick, in turn, is the author of 
The Sovereign States (Regnery. $5), a 
professional Southern appeal to past 
traditions in order to maintain segrega- 
tion. Donald Davidson’s Still Rebels, 
Still Yankees (Louisiana State. $4.50) 
champions the widespread rural econ- 
omy which, he believes, is still unwarped 
by competitive and despiritualized in- 
dustrialism. 

Frederick B. Tolles’ James Logan and 
the Culture of Provincial America 
(Little, Brown, $3.50) reminds us that 
Logan was William Penn’s secretary 
and, prior to the advent of Benjamin 
Franklin, was Philadelphia’s most dis- 
tinguished citizen. Louis B. Wright's 
The Cultural Life of the American Col- 
onies (Harper. $5) is the latest addition 

. to the New American Nation Series. Dr. 
Wright roams the entire Atlantic sea- 
board for piquant material on rural and 
urban living among the English and 
non-English elements of a vigorous and 
self-reliant society. 

Louis M. Hacker’s Alexander Hamil- 
ton in the American Tradition (Mc- 
Graw-Hill. $4.75) is an essay in politi- 
cal and economic ideas as they affected 
public policy. Hacker is a warm ad- 
mirer of Hamilton and gives him gener- 
ous praise for establishing the fiscal 
integrity of the new nation. 

Paul Quattlebaum’s The Land Called 
Chicora (U. of Florida. $3.75) recounts 
the brief history of the first Spanish 
colony north of Mexico on the Carolina 
coast. Alan Villiers’ Wild Ocean: The 
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Story of the North Atlantic and the Men 
Who Sailed It (McGraw-Hill. $5) is 
packed with entertaining information 
about the historic sea lanes that link 
together Europe and the Americas, 

R. W. Daly’s How the Merrimac Won 
(Crowell. $4) shows us how the Merri- 
mac not only helped to revolutionize 
naval warfare but, by controlling the 
James River, delayed the fall of Rich- 
mond for three years. 

Charles Callan Tansill’s America and 
the Fight for Irish Freedom: 1866-1922 
(Devin-Adair. $7.50) is particularly 
valuable for the new material on Judge 
Daniel F. Cohalan and his disagreement 
with De Valera on Irish-American poli- 
tical strategy. British Essays in Ameri- 
can History, edited by H. C. Allen and 
C. P. Hill (St. Martin. $6), is a nice 
hands-across-the-sea collection of 17 
friendly essays on various topics in our 
history, neatly timed for the Jamestown 
festivities. 

Malcolm F. Willoughby’s The U. S. 
Coast Guard in World War II (Naval 
Institute. $6) is already regarded as the 
standard work on Coast Guard wartime 
operations. Few people realize that the 
Coast Guard took part in every assault 
made by our forces from Europe to the 
South Pacific. Malcolm W. Cagle and 
Frank A. Manson’s The Sea War in 


Korea (Naval Institute. $6) shows how 
busy and effective our Navy was in sus- 
taining the UN operations on the 
Korean peninsula. 

An unusual book is George J. Dufek’s 
Operation Deepfreeze (Harcourt, Brace. 
$5). The Navy set up bases for Inter- 
national Geophysical Year scientists at 
the bottom of the world. Admiral Dufek 
tells how it was done—and well done. 
Fletcher Pratt’s latest book, The Com- 
pact History of the United States Navy 
(Hawthorn. $4.95) is not always accu- 
rate but does offer a light-hearted en- 
dowment of dash and inspiration. 

Herbert Agar’s The Price of Power: 
America since 1945 (Chicago. $3.50) 
covers the period of Yalta, Potsdam, 
Hiss, Korea, McCarthy, Bandung and 
the Eisenhower Administration with 
speed, conciseness and contagious verve. 
Tom Lea’s two-volume classic, The King 
Ranch (Little, Brown. $17.50), de- 
scribes the evolution of a one-man 
cattle-ranch into a vast industry cover- 
ing nearly three-quarters of a million 
acres on the Texas Gulf Coast. 

Though it isn’t history, you might 
want to dip into Harrison Brown, James 
Bonner and John Weir’s The Next Hun- 
dred Years (Viking. $3.95). A lot of 
intellectual and raw-materials problems 
are awaiting us! §JoHN J. O’ConNoR 





Things, institutions and people are 
often taken for granted until something 
goes wrong with them. The auto’s car- 
buretor, the nation’s economic system 
or one’s family occasion little reflection 
until they stop running properly. The 
growing realization some years ago that 
not all was well with the family in 
America, nor with the laity’s under- 
standing of their proper role, has led 
to an increasing literature on those 
subjects. Several fine books on marriage 
and the family head this installment of 
the sociological book-log. 

Father John L. Thomas S.J., author of 
The American Catholic Family, has 
scored again with Marriage and 
Rhythm (Newman. $3), a comprehen- 
sive study of an important element in 
modern family life, Another veteran 


author offers the fruit of 20 vears’ ex- 











Missals with New Rites for Holy Week 


ST. MARY. MY EVERYDAY 
MISSAL AND HERITAGE 


By the Monks of St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, 
N. J. Mass Prayers for every day in the year 
as the priest says them. MISSAL psalm parts 
in Latin-English—Prayer parts in English. 
History of the Church; also, progress of the 
Church in each of the 48 States. India Paper, 
Red and Black printing throughout. 1,382 
Pages. Cloth, $4.50; sim. lea., $6.50; lea., $9.50. 


THE NEW ROMAN MISSAL 


By Father Lasance. The most complete Missal 
published. In Latin and English for every day 
of the year. Ordinary of Mass printed in red 
and black. 1,852 pages. Cloth, $7.75. Red Edge, 
$10.00. Leather, $13.00. 


THE NEW MISSAL FOR 
EVERY DAY 


By Father Lasance. The handiest size and 
most practical daily Missal. All English with 
the Ordinary of the Mass in Latin and Eng- 
lish. 1,344 pages. Leatherette, $4.25. Red Edge, 
$6.50. Leather, $8.00 up. 


THE SUNDAY MISSAL 


By Father Lasance. With Masses for the 
Dead, Nuptial Mass, and Marriage Service. 704 
pages, Students edition $2.25; Cloth, $4.50; Gold 
edge $5.50; Leather, $6.50. 
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NOW IS THE 
ACCEPTABLE TIME 


By Very Rev. Msgr. Thomas A. 
Meehan. Former Editor of The New 
World. Based on the lives of great 
penitents, it applies the lessons of 
their conversion to the difficulties that 
beset many homes today. It treats 
such subjects as juvenile delinquency, 
modern dress, family life, etc. 12 mo., 
162 pages, $2.75. 


TEACH YE ALL NATIONS 


By Rev. Edward L. Murphy, S.J. 
Associate Editor of Jesuit Missions. 
The principles of Catholic missionary 
work by a specialist in the mission 
field. The author describes how mis- 
sions operate, the problems they face 
and their relation to the Church in 
America. 12 mo., 256 pages, $2.75. 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR 


Telephone: ORegon 5-7050 
CINCINNATI 1 ® 


CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS 


PRIEST’S CEREMONIAL 


By Rev. Joseph W. Kavanagh. Contains the 
new ceremonies of Holy Week for both simple 
and solemn services, also the ceremonies for 
all ordinary solemn and pontifical functions. 
The ceremonies for each officer are given 
separately for each rite. $3.75. 


ALTAR BOY’S CEREMONIAL 


By Rev. Jeseph W. Kavanagh. Revised edi- 
tion containing the new ceremonies of Holy 
Week for both simple and solemn services. 
Includes all other ceremonies which an altar 
boy is called upon to perform and describes 
the duties of each office separately. $2.50. 


THE BURNING FLAME 
Life of Pope St. Pius X 


By Rev. Francis Beauchesne Thornton. A 
colorful story of this humble priest of the peo- 
ple, who advanced against his will to the high- 
est position in the Church. So revealing is this 
biography that the reader feels like an eye- 
witness of the events. 224 pages. $3.75. 


THE RADIANT CROWN 
OF GLORY 


By Very Rev. Thomas Plasmann, O.F.M. A 
simple and direct explanation of the dogma of 
Mary’s Immaculate Conception. This book has 
a solid devotional aspect, so that the reader is 
not only informed of the dogma, but is led to 
a greater love and devotion toward Mary. 
274 pages. $3.50. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


6-8 BARCLAY STREET 


NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 














Loyola University 


Chicago 


A pioneer in Catholic education in Chi- 
cago, Loyola now has more than 8500 stu- 
dents. It has educated 48% of the city’s 
dentists and 24% of Chicago's _physicians. 
Its graduates have assumed numerous key 
positions in government, industry, and in the 
professions of law, medicine, dentistry, 
nursing and social work. A coeducational 
institution, Loyola has three campuses in 


Chicago, 


Cuicaco 26 


JESUIT COLLEGES 


ILLINOIS 





LEWIS TOWERS 


and UNIVERSITIES 


For information about the facilities of individual Jesuit colleges and universities, write or 


phone to the Director of Admissions of the institutions in which you may be interested. 


ALABAMA Departments 
Spring Hill College (Mobile) 


LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-Sy-AROTC 
CALIFORNIA 
Loyola University (Los Angeles) 
LAS-C-E-Ed-G-L-AFROTC 
University of San Francisco 
LAS-Se-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 
University of Santa Clara 
LAS-C-E-L-Sy-AROTC 


COLORADO 

Regis College (Denver) ............. LAS-Sy 

CONNECTICUT 

URE MOMEOMEUERY . occ tne sccete LAS-G 

ILLINOIS 

Loyola University (Chicago) ....... LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-L-M-N-S-Se-Sy-Sp-AROTC 

LOUISIANA 


Loyola University (New Orleans) 
LAS-C-D-Ed-G-L-Mu-N-P-Sy-AROTC 


MARYLAND 
Loyola College (Baltimore) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston College (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Se-Sy-AROTC 
Holy Cross College (Worcester) 
LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 


... LAS-G-AROTC 


MICHIGAN 

University of Detroit 
LAS-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-Se-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 

MISSOURI 

Rockhurst College (Kansas City) ..... LAS-C 


St. Louis University 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Se-Sp-Sy-AFROTC 


NEBRASKA Departments 

The Creighton University (Omaha)..LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Se-Sp-AROTC 

NEW JERSEY 

St. Peter’s College (Jersey City) LAS-C-AROTC 


NEW YORK 
Canisius College (Buffalo) 
LAS-Ed-G-Sy-AROTC 
Fordham University (New York) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sy-Sp-A ROTC-AFROTC 
Le Moyne College (Syracuse) ...... LAS-C-IR 
OHIO 


John Carroll University (Cleveland) 
LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
Xavier University (Cincinnati) 
LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-AROTC 


PENNSYLVANIA 

St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) 
LAS-D-IR-L-M-Se-AFROTC 

University of Scranton ....... LAS-G-AROTC 


WASHINGTON 

Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
LAS-C-Ed-E-G-L-N-Sy-AROTC 

Seattle University ..LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-AROTC 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Georgetown University 
LAS-C-D-FS-G-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 

W. VIRGINIA 

PINE ESOUIOIE 6 og ckccccccacecséecsect LAS 


WISCONSIN 
Marquette University (Milwaukee) ..LAS-AE- 
C-D-E-Ed-G-J-L-M-N-Sy-Sp-AROTC-NROTC 
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perience, teaching and counseling in 
Marriage and the Family: An Inte- 
grated Approach for Catholics (Pren- 
tice-Hall. $6). Professor Alphonse 
Clemens has written a_ sociologically 
knowledgeable exposition of (and ex- 
hortation to ) Catholic assessment of 
marriage and family. It professedly 
starts from a Catholic value system, 
and buttresses its position with scien- 
tific argument. Highly recommended. 

A valuable volume on another prob- 
lem area in marriage is One Marriage: 
T'wo Faiths (Ronald. $3.50), by a vet- 
eran team of family analysts, James 
Bossard and Eleanor Boll. A sociologi- 
cal analysis of religiously mixed mar- 
riages—Catholic and non-Catholic, Jew 
and Gentile, Orthodox and Reform, 
fundamentalist and liberal, high church 
and low, etc.—the book holds no brief 
for any one faith, simply studies the 
unfolding of such marriages, and their 
effects on marital partners, the marriage 
itself, the children, and practice of the 
faith. The authors deserve wide audi- 
ence among listeners and readers of all 
faiths for this eminently objective study. 

Two books on marriage counseling 
call for comment here. Dr. John R. 
Cavanagh’s Fundamental Marriage 
Counseling: A Catholic Viewpoint 
(Bruce. $8) is more valuable for offer- 
ing a wealth of facts that counselors 
should know than for advice on the art 
of counseling. It is thoroughly up-to- 
date, and profits from the professional 
contributions of several doctors and 
priests as well as a judge and sociolo- 
gist, Rather emphasizing counseling 
methods and techniques, along with 
case histories, Clark E. Vincent’s Read- 
ings in Marriage Counseling (Crowell. 
$4.50) is nicely complementary to the 
Cavanagh volume. Both volumes can 
be very helpful in pastoral, Cana and 
marriage counseling work. 

Speaking of Cana, we have grate- 
fully weleoomed The New Cana Manual 
(Delaney Publications. $3), edited by 
Father Walter Imbiorski of the Chicago 
Cana Staff. It gathers between two 
covers most of the fine work already 
done for and in Cana. Thus people in- 
terested in starting with Cana work as 
well as those who wish to develop it 
further will want this most valuable 
manual. 

Two other thoroughly Catholic inter- 
pretations are Toward Marriage in 
Christ (Priory Press. $1.50), by Thom- 
as C. Dolan, O.P., et al., and Marriage 
Is Holy (Fides. $3.75), edited by H. 
Caffarel and translated by Bernard 
Murchland, C.S.C. The first is a text- 
book with a scientific approach to the 
theology of marriage. Its inexpensive 
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price and logical thought content rec- 
ommend it especially to the college- 
trained. Caffarel’s book, a compilation 
of articles by several French authors, 
centers on the marital relationship, vo- 
cation, values and objectives. Thorough- 
ly and exclusively Catholic, it will be 
hardly intelligible to anyone not com- 
pletely and intelligently Catholic. An 
attempt to relate marriage to something 
greater than the married couple’s love 
for each other, it is a worthy addition 
to the Fides Family Reader series. 
Other recent volumes in that series 
worthy of note are: You and Your Chil- 
dren and Father of the Family, by Eu- 
gene Geissler, and Patterns for Teen- 








Five of Importance 


Marriage and the Family: An In- 
tegrated Approach for Catholics 
by Alphonse Clemens 
One Marriage: Two Faiths 
by James Bossard and Eleanor Boll 
Journal of a Southern Pastor 
by Joseph B. Gremillion 
The Christian Idea of Education 
Edmund Fuller, ed. 
Race and Nationality in American 
Life 
by Oscar Handlin 











agers, by Vincent Giese. If later pub- 
lication in the series rival these, they 
too will be welcome indeed. 

Speaking of lads and lasses in their 
teens, we recall The American Teen- 
ager (Bobbs-Merrill), by H. H. Rem- 
mers and D. H. Radler, a rather com- 
petently designed sample study of a 
cross-section of American youth. It has 
much to offer in terms of reporting on 
our young people’s views and problems, 
though some of the value judgments 
and implied suggestions of the authors, 
particularly in the matter of sex, would 
have been better omitted. 

A long-needed interpretation — of 
canon law on marriage has been pro- 
vided by Father James Risk, S.J., in 
The Law of Catholic Marriage (Cal- 
laghan. $7.50). Catholic lawyers and, 
indeed, any lawyers will want this ser- 
viceable volume at hand. 

Two final books on marriage include 
Bridge to the Sun (North Carolina. 
$3.50), by Gwen Terasaki, the tender 
and revealing story of an interracial 
marriage which succeeded; and Mod- 
ern Marriage and Family Living (Ox- 
ford. $5), by Morris Fishbein and Ruby 
Jo Reeves Kennedy, an attempt to pro- 
vide readers with a better understand- 
ing of the American family. Despite 
some excellent contributions, it lacks a 
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key to understanding any social group, 
an explanation of its values. 

They say that the home is the church 
in miniature, so we might pass now 
from the family to books on religious 
society. A lively, provocative and ex- 
emplary book is Father J. B. Gremil- 
lion’s The Journal of a Southern Pastor 
(Fides. $3.95), which gives us an ink- 
ling of how a spiritually alive and 
intellectually vigorous parish (pastor 
and people) can infuse its vitality 
into a whole community. Recommended 
for all parish priests and lively laymen. 

Virgil Michel and the Liturgical 
Movement (Liturgical Press. $5), by 
Father Paul Marx, O.S.B., is not only 
an excellent account of a great man 
and his work, but an invaluable com- 
mentary on the problems of American 
life during the last four decades. It 
shows true liturgism as holding the key 
to the correct appraisal and solution of 
so many problems affecting and affected 
by American Catholics. Worth having 
and diligently studying. 

Another religious movement in the 
last decade has been the attempt of 
non-Catholic Christian churches _ to 
achieve a unified approach to the solu- 
tion of society’s worries. Father Edward 
Duff S.J.’s The Social Thought of the 
World Council of Churches (Associa- 
tion Press. $7.50) provides both an 
historical account as well as a keen 
and understanding appraisal of the 
churches’ meetings and decisions on 
the issues of the day, The role of reli- 
gion in society is well studied by J. Mil- 
ton Yinger in his introduction to the 
sociology of religion, Religion, Society 
and the Individual (Macmillan. $5). 
Two good books by two good authors. 

In Battle for the Mind (Doubleday. 
$4.50), William Sargant has us attend 
to the biological mechanisms which 
man shares with other animals, and 
which enable him to be a fit subject of 
physio-mechanical techniques of con- 
version, brainwashing, etc. His under- 
standing of religion seems to be that, 
right or wrong, it’s good for man, so 
let’s condition man to accept it. The 
truth of religion seems irrelevant. 

Educational Society 


The home is also supposed to be the 
school in miniature. A few books on 
educational society merit mention. 

George Lamb’s translation of H. I. 
Marrou’s highly esteemed A History of 
Education in Antiquity (Sheed & Ward. 
$7.50) makes available to the English- 
reading public the best critical and 
historical writing on education in an- 
cient, classical and early Christian 
times. D, Louise Sharp’s editing of 
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STAGES IN PRAYER 
By J. G. Arintero, O.P. 


This is a book about mental prayer 
by an eminent Spanish Dominican 
theologian who died in 1928 and whose 
cause is being investigated for beatifi- 
cation. In it the author shows that 
the mystical life is merely the Chris- 
tion life pursued to its logical con- 
clusion and that the road to contem- 
plative prayer is open to all. Stages 
in Prayer describes and illustrates the 
stages of prayer from its humblest 
beginnings to its culmination in the 
prayer of union. $3.25 
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THE CHURCH 


An Introduction to the 
Theology of St. Augustine 


By S. J. Grabowski 


Father Grabowski is one of the great 
contemporary authorities on the the- 
ology of Augustine. The present work, 
the result of years of painstaking re- 
search, is a guide to the entire the- 
ology of the Bishop of Hippo. As such 
it is suited as a textbook for the teach- 
ing or the private study of the tradi- 
tion of Christian thought as it has 
been crystallized in the works of St. 
$9.50 


Augustine. 
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KINGDOM OF GOD 
By John of the Angels, O.F.M. 


The kingdom of God is within the 
very soul of the Christian, is the theme 
of this work, interestingly developed 
through a series of dialogues between 
a Franciscan religious and his spiritual 
director. $3.95 
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some 120 statements by prominent per- 
sons on the stimulation to be found in 
great pedagogy, Why Teach? (Holt. 
$4), provides prospective teachers with 
some considered and considerable in- 
spirational thoughts. 

We have had many books before on 
what their respective authors under- 
stood by the Christian idea of educa- 
tion. But a recent book by that title, 
The Christian Idea of Education (Yale. 
$4), edited by Edmund Fuller, consists 
of contributions to a dialog by men who 
share a commitment to the Christian 
idea, but who are not always in agree- 
ment on what that idea is. This makes 
for cooperative, even if sometimes 
strongly controversial discussion. Any 
book whose pages record a direct con- 
frontation of such minds as Father John 
Courtney Murray, S.J., and Professors 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Jacques Maritain 
and Harris Harbison is guaranteed to 
be an intellectual treat of top quality. 

If education is conceived as socializa- 
tion, and literacy as any means of com- 
munication through language, includ- 
ing tabloids, low-brow comics and 
even more subhuman music records, we 
might include here Richard Hoggart’s 
The Uses of Literacy: Changing Pat- 
terns in English Mass Culture (Essen- 
tial Books. $5). Himself a master of 
attractive though dignified writing 
style, Mr. Hogart shows the peculiar 
in-group structure of English working- 
class communities bound together by, 
among other things, a unique style of 
lingual and written idiom. A good essay 
in the sociology of language. 

The Disorganized 

When there is some failure in home, 
school and/or church, or in the in- 
dividual’s response to those social or- 
ganizations, the result is usually a type 
of personal and/or social disorganiza- 
tion. This brings us up against such un- 
pleasant phenomena as crime and de- 
linquency, uncared-for children, alco- 
holism, prostitution, mental _break- 
downs, drifting aged people, and so on. 

One of our most pressing problems is 
that of juvenile delinquency: what 
causes itP how do you deal with it? 
In Delinquency: Sickness or Sin (Har- 
per. $3), Richard V. McCann reports 
on a recent two-year seminar at Har- 
vard. Though there seems clearly to be 
overemphasis on one probable causal 
factor, namely, parental rejection, nev- 
ertheless the account of the seminar’s 
research and findings should be of sin- 
gular interest to many readers respon- 
sible for preventing or repairing delin- 
quencies. Morris West’s Children of the 
Shadows (Doubleday. $3) is the grip- 
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ping story of an Italian priest's work 
with street urchins of Naples. 

Daniel Campion’s Crooks Are Hu- 
man Too (Prentice-Hall. $3.95) is the 
enlightening and compassionate ac- 
count of the work during 25 years of 
New York’s Pickpocket and Confidence 
detectives. Recommended for the voice 
of experience and insight concerning 
the backgrounds of both victims and 
operators. While the days of hanging 
pickpockets are over, even in England, 





capital punishment is stil] with us—in 42 
of our own 48 States. Arthur Koestler’s 
Reflections on Hanging (Macmillan. 
$4.50) would have us reconsider the 
effectiveness of death penalties. The 
evidence indicates that they have not 
prevented or seriously diminished grave 
crimes. Koestler’s position? Quite un- 
equivocally opposed to what he terms 
“legal homicide.” 

Doubt is also cast on the public sanc- 
tions for another type of disorder in 
Cast the First Stone (McGraw-Hill. 
$4.50), by New York City’s Judge John 
Murtagh and sociologist Sara Harris. 
Their book seeks to bring into the open 
the problem of prostitution and to stim- 
ulate a re-assessment of society’s way 
of handling and trying to prevent it. 
Earnestly recommended for the serious 
reader. 

Another perennial social cancer is 
alcoholism. One of the more effective 
cures for it has been developed by Al- 
coholics Anonymous. Father John Doe’s 
Sobriety without End (Indianapolis: 
SMT Guild—P. O. Box 1194. $3.95) 
includes a wide variety of alcoholic ex- 
perience and personalities, and presents 
the spiritual advice found helpful in 
treating the alcoholic of good will. 
Highly recommended for anyone con- 
cerned in whatever capacity. Those in- 
terested in the story of A.A., its begin- 
ning, its 20 years of kindness and help, 
its spread and achievements, its organ- 
ization and its principles, will find an 
excellent account in Alcoholics Anony- 
mous Comes of Age: A Brief History 
of A.A. (Harper. $4), by a Co-Foun- 
der. Also recommended highly. 

Lack of mental health is another 
physical problem for which society has 
been finding itself more and more re- 
sponsible, with regard to both preven- 
tion and cure. Mental Health Planning 


for Social Action (McGraw - Hill. 
$6.50), by George Stevenson, M.D., 
Sc.D., is an authoritative discussion on 
the uses to be made of already pos- 
sessed knowledge and techniques for 
promoting better mental health. This is 
an important book: contemporary, prac- 
tical, definitive. 

Wilma Donahue and Clark Tibbitts 
contribute another edition of articles 
on gerontology and geriatrics in The 
New Frontiers of Aging (U. of Michi- 
gan. $5). Many of the contributions 
draw attention to changing conditions 
in economic life, e.g., the swelling tide 
of automation, which will increasingly 
affect older people, All of the articles 
are concerned, in the words of the title 
of one of them, with “Personal and So- 
cial Adjustment in Old Age.” 

Many of the foregoing problem areas 
comprise the field of operation of the 
social caseworker. Father Felix Biestek, 
S.J.’s The Casework Relationship (Chi- 
cago: Loyola U. Press. $3) identifies 
and delineates the principles used by 
the caseworker in his practice. Though 
somewhat uncritical, it is clear, brief 
and well ordered. Recommended. 

Interracial Matters 


No roundup of books on social rela- 
tions is complete in our day without 
consideration of recent publications on 
race and interracial relations. Our first 
book, Race and Nationality in American 
Life (Little, Brown. $4), is by Oscar 
Handlin, highly respected for his sev- 
eral studies on the place and develop- 
ment of immigrant peoples in America, 
and their contributions to American 
life. In it he uses the situation of the 
Negro as a foil for analyzing the whole 
question of relationships between the 
American majority and the several mi- 
nority groups. This is a very wise book, 
worthy of its author, and deserving of a 
wide and attentive reading public. E. 
Franklin Frazier’s Race and Culture 
Contacts in the Modern World (Knopf. 
$6) tries to assay intercultural contact 
as a current phenomenon in a rapidly 
industrializing world, Will this indus- 
trialization lead to a universally uni- 
form culture? There is some speculation 
here, as well as some judgments based 
on preconceived opinions. Neverthe- 
less, Dr. Frazier’s considered analyses 
are always deserving of attention. 

Three books on the South help to 
deepen our understanding of the cul- 
tural heritages underlying the other as- 
pects of American interracial problems. 
Kenneth Stampp’s The Peculiar Insti- 
tution (Knopf. $5.75) inquires into the 
psychological assumptions and_ social 
effects of Southern slavery. His portrait, 
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for all its documented honesty, is not 
a pretty one, and it shows many tatters 
even in the South’s golden era. 

In another era, one which was any- 
thing but golden, that of postwar recon- 
struction, some of the hatred and oppo- 
sition developed which was to have 
such influence on North-South and 
white-colored relations thereafter. Otis 
Singletary’s Negro Militia and Recon- 
struction (Texas U. $3.75) tells well 
the sordid story of generally low-grade 
Negro militia units and the also fre- 
quently low-grade white volunteer 
groups which formed to fight them. The 
combination of unrestrained vengeance 
on the one side and resentment against 
injustice on the other blocked true re- 
construction for decades. 

Fourteen literate Southerners give 
expression to their understanding of the 
abiding values and achievements of 
Southern society in The Lasting South 
(Regnery. $5.50), edited by Louis 
Rubin and James Kilpatrick. Though 
concerned with maintaining the iden- 
tity of the South, the contributors seem 
to exemplify some of the characteristics 
of the ostrich with head in sand—and 
of the royal lady who said “let them eat 
cake” and wondered at the subsequent 
revolution, As an expression of unfor- 
tunately existing thought the book has 
value in assessing the problem of the 
South, 

The continuing result of this fatal 
past can be read in Carl Rowan’s Go 
South to Sorrow (Random House. 
$3.50), a brilliant journalistic report on 
what has been happening on the racial 
front in the South (the North has its 
own variety) since the Supreme Court 
decision of May, 1954. The book pro- 
vides an excellent opportunity to stay 
abreast of developments in a most de- 
cisive area of American life. 

Political Society 


A few books on political issues before 
we close this section of the roundup. 
A. Hunter Dupree’s Science in the Fed- 
eral Government (Harvard U. $7.50) 
advances the thesis that government 
support for scientific ventures and re- 
search has been part of public policy 
since the time of Washington. 

More in the field of diplomacy than 
internal policy is Norman Graebner’s 
The New Isolationism (Ronald. $4), 
an attack on the isolationist element 
still influential in both national thinking 
and government foreign policy. Well 
and strongly written, though hardly 
objective and dispassionate. 

Alger Hiss’s long-awaited and cele- 
brated apologia, In the Court of Public 
Opinion (Knopf. $5), retraces the steps 
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of his headlined trial, but seems not to 
add anything to what the public has 
already heard and judged. The extent 
of influence of Adlai Stevenson’s thought 
on his American fellow citizen may be 
estimated from the fact of publication of 
and response to two books: Kenneth 
Davis’ A Prophet in His Own Country: 
The Triumphs and Defeats of Adlai 
Stevenson (Doubleday. $5), a strongly 
favorable biography; and The New 
America (Harper. $4.50), a collection 
of his campaign speeches edited by 
Seymour Harris, John Martin and Ar- 
thur Schlesinger Jr. The second of the 
two books particularly enables us to 


relive the high-level discussion of basic 
political issues for which Mr. Steven- 
son’s campaigning was deservedly fa- 
mous. 

One last book on Americana requires 
mention. Constance Green’s American 
Cities in the Growth of the Nation (John 
de Graff. $6.50) is a story of American 
development and history as seen in the 
life of some 16 American cities—those 
on the American seaboard, those along 
midland river routes, the smaller indus- 
trial towns of New England, those of 
the great plains and cattle kingdoms, 
of the great Northwest and finally the 
Federal city, Washington, D. C. A good 
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America’s BOOKSTORE GUIDE 


AMERICA’S Bookstore Guide tells you where you can buy the gift books you will need 
this Christmas. You will appreciate, too, the collections of Christmas cards, creches, 
statues and religious articles from which you may choose most appropriate gifts for all 
your family and friends. These dealers will be happy to see you in person, talk with 
you on the phone, or handle your mail orders thoughtfully and efficiently. 


Wherever possible, patronize your local Catholic bookstore! 


Chicago 
= 


Louisville 





Thomas More 
Book Shop 


210 WEsT MADISON 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Cincinnati 





Frederick Pustet 

Company, Inc. 
210 EAST FOURTH ST. 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


Telephone: MAin 1-2678 


Cleveland 





THE 
Catholic Book Store 


906 SUPERIOR AVENUE 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


Columbus 


Cathedral Bookshop 
and Catholic 


Information Center 


205 EAST BROAD ST. 
Opposite Cathedral Square 
COLUMBUs 15, OHIO 





Denver 





THE 
James Clarke 


Church Goods House 


1633 TREMONT 
DENVER 2, COLORADO 








Rogers 
Church Goods Co. 


129 S. 4TH ST., LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
Phone: JU 5-4269 

3RD & ADAMS AVE., 

MEMPHIS 1, TENNESSEE 

Phone: JA 7-2715 


Milwaukee 


The Church Mart 


779 NORTH WATER ST. 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
Phone: BR 1-0650 
BRANCH: 514 STATE ST. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
Phone: AL 6-3090 





New Haven 





Saint Thomas More 
Gift Shop 


1102 CHAPEL STREET 
NEW HAVEN 10, CONNECTICUT 
Telephone University 5-3259 


New York 


Catholic Book Shop 
of New York 


138 WEST 32ND ST. 
NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
Opposite Gimbels 
LO 5-5798 
Complete line of Religious Articles 
Genuine Hummel Figurines 





New York 





THE 


Guild Book Shop 


117 EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
PLaza 3-0225 





Philadelphia 





THE 
Peter Reilly Company 


Publishers—Booksellers—Importers 


131 NORTH THIRTEENTH ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNSYLVANIA 
LOcust 7-5017 


Pittsburgh 





Catholic 
Cultural Center 
of Pittsburgh 


413 MARKET STREET 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Non-profit project of Catholic Action 





Pittsburgh 





Kirner’s 
Catholic Book Store 


309 MARKET STREET 
PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
Phone: CO 1-2326 and 1-2327 





| Scranton 


| Diocesan Guild Studios 


SCRANTON ¢ WILKES BARRE 
HAZLETON @¢ CARBONDALE 


300 WYOMING AVENUE 
SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Seattle 





The Kaufer Co. 


“Old Reliable Catholic Book Store’ 


1904 FOURTH AVENUE 
SEATTLE 1, WASHINGTON 


St. Louis 


B. Herder Book Co. 


1007 OLIVE STREET 
15-17 SOUTH BROADWAY 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





St. Paul 


The E.M. Lohmann Co. 


Church Goods—Religious Articles—Books 


413 SIBLEY ST. 
ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 





South Bend 





Aquinas Library & 
Book Shop, Inc. 


A Non-Profit Corporation 
108-112 East LASALLE 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


All the new and standard books— 
Religious Articles—Prayer Books & Missals 


Washington 


W. J. Gallery & Co. 


Catholic Books 


718 11TH ST. NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 





Westminster 





THE 


Newman Bookshop 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 


Baltimore Branch: 
226 NORTH LIBERTY ST. 
BALTIMORE 1, MARYLAND 
Washington Branch: 


901 MONROE ST., N. E. 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 
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1. THE DAY CHRIST DIED 
HARPER, $3.95 


2. CROWN OF GLORY 
HAWTHORNE, $4.95 


3. GOLDEN DOOR 
KENEDY, $3.75 


4. GLORIOUS FOLLY 
LIPPINCOTT, $3.95 


5. INNER SEARCH 
SHEED & WARD, $3 


6. PRAYER IN PRACTICE 
PANTHEON, $3.50 


7. RAFAEL, CARDINAL MERRY DEL VAL 
BRUCE, $3.95 


by Jim Bishop 
by Hatch & Walshe 


by Katherine Burton 

by Louis de Wobl 
by Hubert Van Zeller 
by Romano Guardini 


by Marie C. Buehrle 


NOVEMBER 8. THE CASE OF CORNELIA CONNELLY 


PANTHEON, $3.75 


THE CONVERT 
HARPER, $3.95 


report. The point system, plus 10. THE YOKE OF DIVINE LOVE 
TEMPLEGATE, $3.75 


The stores listed below report 
their best-selling books during the 
current month. Popularity is es- 9 
timated both by the frequency 
with which a book is mentioned 
and by its relative position in each 


the geographical spread of the 
stores, gives a good view of Cath- 
olic reading habits. Appreciation 
for the service can best be shown 


by Juliana Wadham 
by Margaret C. Banning 


by Hubert Van Zeller 





by patronizing the stores. 


Akron, Frank A. Grismer Co., 272 S. High St. 
Boston, Benziger Bros., Inc., 95 Summer St. 
Boston, Pius XI Cooperative, 185 Devonshire St. 
Brooxtyn, Ave Maria Shop, 166 Remsen St. 
Cu1caco, The Thomas More Association, 210 W. 
Madison St. 
Cincinnati, Benziger Bros., Inc., 429 Main St. 
Cincinnati, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 210 E. 
Fourth St 
CLEVELAND, Catholic Book Store, 906 Superior Ave. 
oe. William Taylor Son & Co., 630 Euclid 
ve. 
Cotumsus, Cathedral Book Shop, 205 E. Broad St. 
Dattas, The Cathelic Book Store, 1513 Elm St. 
Denver, James Clarke Church Goods House, 1633 
Tremont 
are E. J. McDevitt Co., 1230 Washington 
vd. 


Detroit, Van Antwerp Catholic Library and 
Pamphlet Shop, 1232 Washington Blvd. 

Hartrorp, cama Library of Hartford, 138 
Market St. 

Horyoke, a ag Lending Library and Bookshop, 
94 Suffolk St. 

Kansas Crty, Catholic Community Bookshop, 301 
East Armour Blvd. 

Los AncELEs, C. F. Horan & Co., 120 W. 2nd St. 

ren Rogers Church Goods Co., 129 S. 4th 

t. 


aaa N. H., Book Bazaar, 410 Chestnut 
t. 


MitwavkeEE, The Church Mart, 779 N. Water St. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Catholic Gift Shop, 37 South 8th St. 

— Beprorp, Keatings Book House, 562 County 

New Haven, an Saint Thomas More Gift Shop, 
1102 Chapel S t. 

New York, Ave Maria Shop, 11 Barclay St. 


New York, Benziger Bros., Inc., 6-8 Barclay St. 

New York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay St. 

York, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 Barclay 
t. 


Oxranoma City, St. Thomas More Book Stall, 
320 N. W. 2nd St. 

Omaua, Midwest Church Goods Co., 
Farnam St. 

a The Peter Reilly Co., 131 N. 13th 
c 


Inc., 1216 


PittsspurGcH, Kirner’s Catholic Book Store, 309 
Market St. 

arse Orz., Catholic Book & Church Supply 
Co.; 314 S: W. Washington St. 

inc cil Religious Goods Shop, 123 N. 8th St. 

RocueEstEr, Trant’s Inc., 96 Clinton Ave. North 

St. Louis, B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South Broad- 
way 

St. Paut, The E. M. Lohmann Co., 413 Sibley St. 

San Francisco, The O’Connor Co., Inc., 349 
Sutter St. 

Scranton, Diocesan Guild Studios, 309 Wyoming 

ve. 

SEATTLE, The Kaufer Co., 1904 Fourth Ave. 

SoutH BeEnp, Aquinas Library and Book Shop, 
Inc., 110 E. La Salle Ave. 

Sremeny, De Sales Catholic Book Shop, 10 S. 
Wall St. 

Totepo, John A. Reger Catholic Supply House, 
712 Madison Ave. 

Vancouver, B. C. Curley’s Catholic Supplies, 563 
Hamilton St. 

WASHINGTON, eo as William J. Gallery & Co., 
718 11th St., N. 

WESTMINSTER, og The Newman Bookshop 

— Corcoran’s Church Goods Co., 32 12th 

= 
Wiwnnirec, Man., F. J. Tonkin Co., Ltd., 103 
Princess St. 
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look at American life from a demograph- 
ic and ecological as well as historical 
viewpoint. JoserH B. SCHUYLER 


In the past 12 months economists did 
much peering into the future. Changes 
affecting the economic life of the na- 
tion have been occurring at a very 
rapid rate—which prompts economists 
and the rest of us to wonder what things 
will be like in the years ahead. 
Population and Automation 


One such seer is Peter F. Drucker, 
a man of proven insight. In America’s 
Next Twenty Years (Harper. $2.75) 
he delineates some of the major changes 
that will occur in American life over 
the next 20 years as a result of what 
is taking place around us today. The 
two central points of his discussion are 
population growth and automation. 
Drucker believes the latter will raise 
the level of skill but will at the same 
time produce a shortage of skilled work- 
ers. Population growth will strain both 
our educational system and our econ- 
omy. He expects these developments 
to make America a “have-not” nation 
and to increase our dependence on 
other countries. This is a very thoughtful 
book for the reflective reader. 

A renowned British financial writer, 
Paul W. Einzig, in The Economic Con- 
sequences of Automation (W. W. Nor- 
ton. $3.95), examines every conceivable 
aspect of automation in this, the first 
complete economic study of the subject. 
Dr. Einzig does not fear automation. 
He admits that it will not be altogether 
without problems, but he believes it will 
stabilize output and employment and 
increase our material welfare. What he 
insists on above all is that since auto- 
mation will aggravate any business 
contraction, the need for avoiding re- 
cessions in the era of automation will 
be greater than ever. The author does 
not believe automation will come sud- 
denly or to every industry, but he does 
believe it is bound to come. 

Economics 


Economists looked backward as well 
as forward during the past year. One 
hundred years ago the enigmatic Thor- 
stein Veblen was born. The Public 
Affairs Press has celebrated the occasion 
by publishing Lev E. Dobriansky’s 
Veblenism: A New Critique ($6). It 
seems that the fraternity of economists 
has never been satisfied with existing 
interpretations of Veblen’s thought. 
From time to time, a fresh interpreta- 
tion appears, only to be superseded at 
a later date by yet another. Dr. Dob- 
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riansky’s intrepretation is the latest in 
this series. The Georgetown University 
professor gives us perhaps the most 
thorough appraisal of Veblenism thus 
far. He finds unity of thought in it and 
he traces that thought to its philosoph- 
ical roots. In the process, he gives us 
an excellent analysis of the foundations 
of institutional economics, 

Ludwig von Mises, one of the few 
remaining exponents of primitive capi- 
talism, explores a paradox in The Aniti- 
Capitalist Mentality (Van Nostrand. 
$3.75). The paradox: the capitalistic 
system has brought about an unprece- 
dented increase in material standards 
of living; yet the system is continuously 
criticized even by its greatest benefi- 
ciaries. This, of course, is von Mises’ 
opinion. The book is really a nostalgic 
sigh after the bygone days of early capi- 
talism, whose defects would have com- 
pletely destroyed capitalism if they had 
not been eliminated by the reforms 
which von Mises deprecates. This book 
will find few sympathetic readers among 
well-informed people. The author's 
Kantian conceptualism dooms his writ- 
ing to sterility. 


BIOGRAPHY 


No doubt, new titles in the field of 
biography were as numerous as usual 
during the past season but the supply 
of interesting and worth while offerings 
has been rather meager. There are, 


however, several excellent scholarly 
works, which the general reader will 
find also exciting and enjoyable. 

An early colonial leader is recalled 
by Ola Elizabeth Winslow in her Master 
Roger Williams (Macmillan. $6). The 
author follows the traditional view of 
Williams as the great pioneer of religious 
liberty, which he was to a certain ex- 
tent, though he was no advocate of the 
modern secularist ideas of separation of 
Church and State. The book is charm- 
ingly written and gives a fine back- 
ground of 17th-century New England. 


America 


Nothing is more contemporary than 
trade unions. In The Practice of Union- 
ism (Harper. $5) Jack Barbash, a sea- 
soned student of the subject, lucidly 
discusses the new era into which union- 
ism has entered. In many quarters 
where formerly trade unionism was en- 
couraged it is now favored with reser- 
vations and discussed with less than 
fervid enthusiasm. That is one of the 
points Mr. Barbash makes. He also 
honestly addresses himself to most of 
the basic questions people ask about 
unions. Readers will be especially in- 
terested in his discussion of union rack- 
eteering. This is a candid account of 
American labor unionism today. 

Today we are all very much alive to 
the threat of communism. For that rea- 
son, doubly welcome will be Max M. 
Kampelman’s The Communist Party vs. 
the CIO (Praeger. $6), in which the 
history of the Communist effort to gain 
control of the CIO is told in scholarly 
fashion. This could be the definitive 
short history of the ten-year struggle, 
which was happily won by the CIO but 
not without many scars and bruises. 

CorneE.ius A. ELLER 


An almost forgotten figure has been 
given due recognition by Raymond Wal- 
ters in his Albert Gallatin: Jeffersonian 
Financier and Diplomat (Macmillan. 
$7). This first biography of Gallatin in 
well over half a century reminds us of 
the great part played by this Swiss 
immigrant in shaping U. S. economic 
and foreign policies from the adminis- 
tration of Jefferson to John Quincy 
Adams, A reserved, cautious individual, 
interested chiefly in economic and finan- 
cial affairs, his career revealed little of 
the dramatic, yet he showed himself 


always ready to place ideals above 


economic security, even at the price of 
war. The author gives a complete, schol- 
arly and objective account of Gallatin’s 
busy life in a lively way that will hold 
the attention of any reader. 

Patrick Henry: Patriot in the Making, 
by Robert Douthat Meade (Lippincott. 
$7), the first volume of a two-volume 
work, brings the story of the Revolu- 
tionary hero up to 1774. Here the au- 
thor gives us a much needed scholarly 
study of the pre-revolutionary radical 
who has been the victim of so much 
legend and myth. The picture that 
emerges is that of a great orator and 
clever politician, a champion of the 
western counties and an anti-British 
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agitator of such vehemence he had be- 
come a national figure by 1775. The 
reader will be curious to see how the 
author handles Henry’s later career as 
an opponent of union and the Consti- 
tution. 

Civil War Days 


Henry Clay and the Art of American 
Politics, by Clement Eaton (Little, 
Brown. $3.50), a volume of the Library 
of American Biography Series, is a short 
work of barely 200 pages which con- 
centrates mostly on Clay as a politician. 
The author describes him as the out- 
standing leader of the conservative ele- 
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ments of the country, who did much to 
establish the two-party tradition in 
American politics. But Clay is seen to 
be much more than a politician; his 
patriotism and devotion to the Union 
drove him to oppose sectional strife and 
slavery agitation to the injury of his 
political prospects. Even his outstanding 
work in arranging the Compromises of 
1820, 1832 and 1850 helped thwart his 
ambition for the Presidency, an office 
for which he was far better fitted than 
any who held it between Jackson and 
Lincoln. 

James K. Polk: Jacksonian, by Charles 
Grier Sellers (Princeton U. $7.50) is a 
thorough and objective study of the 
statesman’s career up to the Presidential 
nomination of 1844. Attacking the per- 
sistent “dark horse” myth, the author 
shows that Polk was a leading figure in 
Tennessee politics, Speaker of the House 
and leader of his party in Congress, a 
consistent Jacksonian and a nationally 
known and respected public figure long 
before 1844, The work is not only of 
scholarly importance but so interesting 
and readable that one hopes the author 
will give us a second volume on Polk’s 
later career. 

Abraham Lincoln has been strangely 
neglected during the past six months, 
the only volume that comes to mind 
being Congressman Abraham Lincoln, 
by Donald W. Ritter (U. of Illinois. 
$4.50). This work gives an exhaustive 
account of Lincoln’s single term in 
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WHY DEMOCRACIES 


FAIL, by Norman L. Stamps, critical- 
ly examines the major theories—political, 
economic, social and psychological—ad- 
vanced to explain the collapse of parlia- 
mentary institutions and the rise of dicta- 
torships. Here are evaluated the little- 
known reasons that permitted dictator- 
ships to rise in Germany and other coun- 
tries in the decades fellowing World Wars 
I and II. Why Democracies Fail is a 
valuable study because a better knowledge 
of the reasons for the decline and disin- 
tegration of parliamentary institutions 
should lead to a better understanding of 
the nature of democracy and the condi- 
tions under which it may be preserved. 

$4.00 


CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY 
IN WESTERN EUROPE, 


by Michael P. Fogarty. This history of 
the Christian Democratic movement in 
England, France, Italy, Germany, Bel- 
gium, and the Netherlands is a compre- 
hensive study and a far-ranging account 
of the richness of Christian Democratic 
social thought. $6.75 


THE ART OF TEACHING 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, 


by Johannes Hofinger, S.J. One of the 
greatest living experts on catechetics sets 
out the principles that should govern the 
teaching of religion in all its phases; in 
schools, released-time instruction, classes 
for adults, sermons and retreats. $3.50 


WINNING CONVERTS, 


edited by Rev. John A. O’Brien. A simple 
down-to-earth presentation of the methods 
by which Catholic men and women have 
interested their neighbors in the faith, 
written by such leading authorities as 
Bishop Sheen, Clare Boothe Luce, Bishop 
Helmsing, Monsignor John A. Gabriels, 
the Paulist Fathers, John T. McGinn and 
Benjamin F. Bowling, and the editor, 
Father John A. O’Brien. It is a must for 
high schools, colleges, seminaries, Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine study clubs, 
Legion ef Mary, Holy Name Societies and 
other parish organizations and for every 
Catholic. 


250 pages. Paperback. 35¢ 
(5¢ additional per copy on orders 
of less than five copies) 
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Congress as a Whig member in 1847. 
His record was undistinguished and 
showed no signs of his later ability. 
Following the Whig party line, Lincoln 
attacked Polk and the Mexican War so 
vigorously that his tactics backfired and 
forced him into political obscurity for 
several years. The author claims that one 
reason for writing the book was to help 
Lincoln biographers—they will find it 
very helpful, too—but there is little in it 
of interest or value for anyone but the 
professionals. 

Two of the most thrilling and inform- 
ative offerings of the season tell the 
stories of romantic heroes of the Civil 
War who fell on the battlefield. Mighty 
Stonewall, by Frank E. Vandiver (Mc- 
Graw-Hill. $6.50) is a scholarly and 
objective account of the great Stone- 
wall Jackson. The figure that emerges 
from the author’s pages is much more 
human and believable than that of the 
legends, but still a very strange charac- 
ter. 

Many of his idiosyncrasies are shown 
to be the result of poor health, shyness 
and the struggles of his early years. 
Jackson’s early career is adequately 
treated, his military genius highly 
praised, and, while many of the familiar 
legends are exploded, his faults are not 
glossed over. It is a thrilling story as 
well as a thorough and scholarly biogra- 
phy. 

Burke Davis, in his usual lively style, 
tells the exciting story of Jeb Stuart: 
The Last Cavalier (Rinehart. $6). The 
Civil War has enriched our folklore with 
many legends of romantic heroes on 
both sides of the struggle, but none has 
so captured the imagination of posterity 
as the huge dashing horseman with his 
flowing beard and plumed hat. A noisy 
extrovert who could dramatize the most 
routine actions of himself and his men, 
Stuart was no mere show-off. He soon 
displayed unusual ability for the type 
of cavalry action called for by the war- 
fare of the period. Most of his spectacu- 
lar coups, however, were due to careful 
planning and hard work as much as to 
native genius. 


Men of This Century 


Kenneth S. Davis tells the story of 
a recent Illinois governor in A Prophet 
in His Own Country: The Triumphs and 
Defeats of Adlai E. Stevenson (Double- 
day. $5). An admirer of his subject but 
not uncritically so, the author briefly 
describes Stevenson’s youth and family 
background, giving most of the book to 
his public career, especially the two 
Presidential campaigns. He pictures a 
high-minded patriotic man who does 
not hesitate to tell unpleasant truths or 


America 


champion unpopular policies. The read- 
er will find here, besides an interesting 
story, much pertinent information on 
our present problems. 

I'd Do It Again, by James Michael 
Curley (Prentice-Hall. $4.95), is the 
well-known Boston politician’s own ac- 
count of his public career. It is a confus- 


Jabberwocky on Publishers’ 
Row 


Oh, the houghtons are all mifflin, 
While the farrars gently strauss, 
And in a funk are wagnalls, 
Running random through the house. 


The dodds are briskly meading 

As the harcourts firmly brace, 
While the scribners come a-knopfing 
To the little brownish place. 


There’s a prentice in the hallway, 
And a sheed, too, in the ward, 
And many vans are nostrand, 
Though other vans are guard. 


There’s a simon in the schuster, 
Though the holts and heaths are wide 
And macs are mostly millan 

But some are kay and bride. 


Yes the bobbs are very merrill 

And the duells sloan and pearce, 
While the harpers somewhat schocken 
Watch the vikings liveright fierce. 


RICHARD ARMOUR 


(Reprinted with permission from the 
Saturday Review, June 2, 1951) 


ing book, poorly arranged and repeti- 
tious; there are some curious omissions, 
also. The story shows Curley as a prod- 
uct of his age. Certainly he won for 
the poor and the immigrant a greatly 
improved social and economic position, 
but his means were sometimes deplor- 
able. However, we should not forget 
that the bribery, ballot-box stuffing and 
other abuses were not all on one side. 
The chief value of such a work is as a 
social document; we like to think of that 
era as past, but if we substitute the 
Federal bureaucrat for the ward boss, 
only the methods will change. 

Few European characters appear on 
this season’s lists. The most outstanding 
one, Queen of France, by André Cas- 
telot (Harper. $5), is more than a re- 
telling of the familiar story of Marie 
Antoinette. The author's objective inter- 
pretation, aided by the use of new ma- 
terial from French and Austrian archives 
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and his complete background of the 
times, add greatly to the interest and 
drama of a tragic life. The excellent 
translation of Denise Folliot retains all 
the charm and stark tragedy of the 
original. 

Religious Personalities 


Rafael Cardinal Merry Del Val, by 
Marie C. Buehrle (Bruce. $3.95), is a 
eulogistic but incomplete account of 
Pius X’s great Secretary of State. This 
young Spanish-English nobleman held 
office during a very critical period and 
was reputed to have great influence on 
papal policy; hence he became the tar- 
get of much abuse and misrepresenta- 
tion. A more complete and objective dis- 
cussion of his character and activities 
would have made the book more inter- 
esting and valuable. 

The Reluctant Abbess, by Margaret 
Trouncer (Sheed & Ward. $3.75), pre- 
sents a rather bewildering and depress- 
ing picture of convent life in 17th-cen- 
tury France. Angélique Arnauld was 
unwillingly installed as abbess of Port 
Royal at the age of eleven and grew 
up to become a proud, imperious, aus- 
tere woman who made her convent the 
center of Jansenism. The story is such 
a mixture of fact and fiction that the 
ordinary reader is likely to get a false 
impression of the abbess and her com- 
munity, 

A far different type of religious is 
described by Katherine Burton in The 
Golden Door (Kenedy. $3.75), which 
tells the story of Mother M. Katharine 
Drexel, foundress of the Sisters of the 
Blessed Sacrament. In her usual lively 
and readable style, Miss Burton tells the 
story of the wealthy Philadelphian who 
devoted her fortune and life to two very 
unpopular causes in the eighteen-eight- 
ies: the welfare of the Indian and the 
Negro. 

The memory of another remarkable 
nun is recalled in The Case of Cornelia 
Connelly, by Juliana Wadham (Pan- 
theon. $3.75). The career of this Ameri- 
can Protestant girl, who was to become 
the foundress of the Society of The 
Holy Child in England, sounds far more 
dramatic and improbable than a work 
of romantic fiction. The author tells 
this story completely and objectively, 
without trying to excuse what she con- 
siders shortcomings or mistakes on the 
part of her subject. All readers will find 
it a thrilling and inspiring tale. 

Philip Caraman, S.J., has added an- 
other brief volume to his series on the 
missionary priests of the penal days in 
England: Priest of the Plague: Henry 
Morse, S.J. (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 
$3.75). The author vividly describes 
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Father Morse’s activities during the 
plague of 1636 in London, his relatively 
long missionary career, interrupted by 
several terms of imprisonment, and his 
final arrest and execution at Tyburn 
during the Cromwellian civil war. It is 
a book that will appeal to all who enjoy 
a story of action and exciting adventure. 

F, J. GALLAGHER 


The Master of Taliesin 


A TESTAMENT 


By Frank Lloyd Wright. Horizon. 255p. 
$12.30 
Before the work was started on Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s new home for the Solo- 
mon R. Guggenheim Museum in New 
York, Mr. Wright provided on the 
building site itself a sort of architectural 
antipasto. Threading your way through 
successive chambers of this temporary 
exhibit, you could hear the Master’s 
voice emerging everywhere from am- 
plifiers in the dado. You were indoc- 
trinated in organic architecture, its 
emphasis on craftsmanship, in the dy- 
namics of light and shade, form, shelter 
and earthlines. 

Now the greatest living architect 
gives us his life philosophy in splendid 


gift-book form. He summarizes in it 
numberless lectures and conferences. 
He pays generous tribute to the influ- 
ences on his earliest years, especially 
to Louis Sullivan, of Adler and Sullivan, 
the Lieber Meister, under whose pro- 
tecting wings he hung out his first 
architect’s shingle in Chicago in 1893, 
year of the World’s Fair. The 210 draw- 
ings and photographs tell of his extreme- 
ly individualistic, uncompromisingly 
American style, though they cannot 
express those elements upon which he 
laid special stress: motion within the 
buildings, transition from darkness to 
light, rich and varied texture of mate- 
rials, etc. Most interesting in the story— 
for him, at least, since he incessantly 
recurs to it, and for the reader—is his 
indebtedness to the Froebel kindergar- 
ten training of his infancy, with its 
“gifts” of cubes, spheres and triangles. 
He says aplenty, of course, about 
what he looks on as the aseptic affirma- 
tions of the modern logical structurists, 
symbolized by Mies van der Rohe and 
Philip Johnson. If you look for more 
light on what he thinks of them and 
they of him, you will enjoy the snap- 
py, four-chapter quasi-dialog between 
Wright and Johnson in knowledgeable 
Selden Rodman’s Conversations with 
Artists (Devin-Adair. 234 p. $4). De- 
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spite mutual epithets, the “summit” 
disagreements do not seem as knife- 
sharp as adepts of the opposed schools 
might like us to believe. 

With all his posturing and declama- 
tions, Wright’s esthetic philosophy con- 
tains many elements of profound wis- 
dom. It would show many more, were 
his religious philosophy not—apparently, 
at least—so spiritually shallow. For that 
reason, perhaps, the brilliant products 
of Wright’s unique genius—unlike the 
creations of the “eclecticists” whose 
manner and the “internationalists” 
whose manners he so roundly denounces 
—seem destined, one fears, to leave no 
progeny. Joun LaFarce 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND PROMO- 
TION OF THE GENERAL WELFARE 

By Robert E. Asher, Walter M. Kotschnig 
and others. Brookings Institution. 1,216p. 
$8.75 


Next to the veto, the welfare activities 
of the United Nations engender in UN 
critics the most distrust. Like the gener- 
al-welfare clauses of the U. S, Constitu- 
tion, the social and economic provisions 
of the UN Charter open up a wide and 
undefined field. In this study—one in an 
ambitious seven-part analysis of the past 
decade of UN performance—the Brook- 
ings Institution examines the “do-good” 
side of the UN with a minimum of sen- 
timentality. 

The idea that world peace is linked 
to economic and social conditions was 
not, of course, unknown to the League 
of Nations. Unemployment and curren- 
cy crises contributed to the rise of Hitler 
and world unrest. But according to the 
testimony of the Brookings staff, not 
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even the framers of the San Francisco 
Charter anticipated the complexity of 
the postwar problems or the growth of 
demand for international action in this 
field. By 1950, after the first years of 
reconstruction in Europe, the organi- 
zation was well on its way to an un- 
precedented program of construction 
and development on a global scale. 

Though this is not a layman’s guide 
but an expert’s source book, it lends 
itself to quick consultation by the gen- 
eral reader, too, It consists of separate 
studies of the major areas of action. 
These include international trade, world 
production and investment, full employ- 
ment and economic stability, action to 
improve “levels of living,” Unesco, hu- 
man rights and aid to underdeveloped 
countries. These problems are treated in 
relation to the specialized agencies as 
well as to the United Nations as such. 
An introduction discusses the methods 
of work of international organizations 
and relates the pieces of the UN “sys- 
tem” to each other. The evaluation at 
the end concludes with a note of cau- 
tious optimism. 

No evaluation of the separate papers 
is possible here, but they all bear the au- 
thentic stamp of staff work. Readers of 
AmMERIca will be particularly interested 
in Mr. Kotschnig’s analysis of Unesco. 
This much-controverted cultural agency 
got off to a bad start, with too many 
high-flown projects, later abandoned. 
One suspects that the blame for this 
should be laid at the door of the sec- 
retary general, Julian Huxley, who 
presided over the period of “exhilarat- 
ing creativeness” from which the agency 
is still trying to recover. 

Despite its wasted initial years, Unes- 
co has its job to do and is already show- 
ing a sense of its own capabilities and 
limitations. One of these jobs is to de- 
velop that “world community” here 
defined by Mr. Kotschnig as something 
quite different from world government. 
The phrase implies, rather, an appre- 
ciation of the interdependence of all 
countries. This Brookings opus does, in- 
deed, in all its component parts, bring 
out how closely knit is our world com- 
munity in the social field. The once-clear 
demarcation between the international 
and the domestic is now unreal. Many 
of the issues are “international,” not in 
the sense that they involve trans-border 
movement of goods, funds and people, 
but because they present problems 
which many nations experience together 
and which they cannot resolve except in 
common. The “revolution of rising ex- 
pectancies” in Asia and the Middle East 
has made of the United Nations what 
its founders did not anticipate. 
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A second paper deserving special 
notice is the lengthy (155 pages) study 
of the UN human rights program. Here, 
the State Department’s James Frederick 
Green surveys the theoretical and prac- 
tical problems that must be solved in 
the process of advancing respect for 
human rights. Pages on the Bricker 
amendment and on the Mindszenty case 
throw light upon the workings of inter- 
national machinery. 

The entire Brookings series, of which 
this volume is a part, is a creditable 
monument of private research, Though 
one finds little or no mention of “social- 
ism” or “free enterprise,” one senses 
through the circumlocutions employed 
that the domain of private investment 
and private initiative received its full 
hearing in the preparat‘on of the papers. 
As a whole, the study concludes that 
the new UN orientation, however un- 
anticipated, is in harmony with the old 
concepts of national interest. 

Rosert A. GRAHAM 


THE WORD 


When all this begins, look up, and lift 
up your heads; it means that the time 
draws near for your deliverance (Luke 
21:28; Gospel for the first Sunday of 
Advent). 





Deep, indeed, is the quiet wisdom of 
Holy Mother Church. She knows her 
children well, and compassionately un- 
derstands that, like all sons and daugh- 
ters of old Adam, they easily forget; 
forget even the things that manifestly 
make for their good. Men need peren- 
nially to be reminded, and Mother 
Church’s best mnemonic is in every 
sense timely, for it is her own ecclesias- 
tical calendar. Now, once again, the 
Church leads us into the grave yet eager 
season of Advent, and we are instantly 
reminded, as if with a start, of valuable 
truths we should never have forgotten. 

Thus, we begin to remember again 
that God’s only-begotten Son was once 
a tiny baby; that He had a dear and im- 
maculate Mother; that He came among 
us in the tenderest way; that He is 
Saviour before He will be Judge; and 
so on, down the shining list of Advent 
implications. In addition, we now call 
to mind, under the careful guidance of 
Mother Church, one whom we keep 
regularly forgetting, and surely to our 
detriment. It is the saint of the Advent, 
John the Baptist. 

Annually at least, we ought to pay 
some grateful and admiring attention 
to this magnificent, forgotten herald of 
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the King. We ought to notice both what 
he is and what he says. 

For John the Baptist is that extreme 
rarity among men of clay, a thoroughly, 
totally unselfish human being. John lived 
for nothing but his function, his task, 
his noble work: to announce the Lord. 
He cared for simply nothing but Christ. 
Asked about himself, he could only say, 
Jam a voice. 

When the great poet cries out, “What 
a thing is man!” one need not be a 
jaundiced cynic to respond, “Yes, what 
a self-seeking thing.” Indeed, selfishness, 
barricaded in the last inner citadel of 
the human heart, can frequently beat 
off every assault made upon it even by 
its two most formidable enemies, divine 
and human love. 

Whenever, therefore, on this earthly 
pilgrimage between two eternities, we 
encounter authentic selflessness in high 
degree, we are in the best sense edified. 
We are reconstructed, so to speak, both 
in our opinion of the rational animal, 
man, and in our inclination to become a 
mite less selfish in daily existence. 

And that, really, is the gist of what 
John the Baptist said, as distinct from 
what he was. He preached, as the prop- 
er and essential mode of preparing for 
the coming of Christ the Redeemer, 
repentance. The evangelical Greek word 
which is thus translated is metanoia, 
and it indicates, primarily, an interior 
phenomenon: a change of heart. 

There is the small Christ of the Ad- 
vent, there is heroic John steadily point- 
ing at Him, there is lovely Mary sweetly 
weaving the swaddling-clothes as she 
hums to herself, thinking not of herself. 
And I may think to my beloved self, with 
at least a twinge of shame: “Well I can 
try, can't IP” Selfless St. John, herald of 
Christ, please pray for—well, all of us! 

VINCENT P. McCorry, S.J. 


THEATRE 


THE SQUARE ROOT OF WONDER- 
FUL, presented at the National by Saint 
Suber and Figaro, Inc., is an odd sort 
of play which is, the playbill assures us, 
a love story. The leading character is 
an immature young woman in love with 
an honorable man of wholesome charac- 
ter, but unable to tear herself away from 
her husband, to whom she has been 
twice married and from whom she has 
been twice divorced. In the third act, 
however, she manages to make up her 
mind—or has it made up for her—and 
all that began wrong ends well. 

Anne Baxter, in the leading role, has 
a clear case of conspiracy against every- 
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body concerned in the production except 
Jo Mielziner and Noel Taylor, who de- 
signed, respectively, set and costumes. 
In Carson McCullers’ script, secondary 
characters are more amusing than the 
principals; and George Keathley’s direc- 
tion has not corrected the fault. The 
result is that Jean Dixon, an acidulous 
grandmother, and Martine Bartlett, her 
frustrated daughter, have most of the 
mordant or humorous lines and domin- 
ate the scenes in which they appear. 


THE CAVE DWELLERS. William 
Saroyan’s gossamer comedy, as nebu- 
lous as an unspoken prayer, has been 


installed at the Bijou by Carmen Capal- 
bo and Stanley Chase. The action of 
the play was intelligently paced by Mr. 
Capalbo, the setting was designed by 
William Pitkin, and Ruth Morley de- 
cided what tatterdemalion costumes 
the performers should wear. 

There is not much of a story in Sar- 
oyan’s comedy, and the only element of 
struggle is the efforts of a group of 
derelicts to remain alive from one day 
to another. The scene is an abandoned 
theatre, where the waifs are living and 
waiting for the building to be demol- 
ished to make room for a housing proj- 
ect. Though they are failures and social 
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rejects, they have dignity, valor and 
charity, and must be very precious in 
the sight of God. 

Saroyan has created some valiant 
characters, and they are interpreted by 
veteran and versatile performers: by 
Barry Jones as a former clown, Eugenie 
Leontovich as a broken-down actress, 
and Wayne Morris as an ex-heavyweight 
champion. These roles, as well as sec- 
ondary parts, are handled with affection, 
understanding and skill. 

Saroyan’s imaginative writing is a 
delicate blend of compassion and hu- 
mor, and it comes alive in superlative 
acting. There is implicit reverence in 
the comedy, imparted to the perform- 
ance, that gives the stage the aspect 
of a cathedral, Few lines in drama are 
more reverent than the one delivered 
by Wayne Morris when he feels that 
his prayer has been answered: “Thank 
you, Sir.” THEOPHILUS LEWIs 


FILMS 


APRIL LOVE (20th Century-Fox). 
For this week at least movies are whole- 
somer than ever. 

This second Pat Boone starring ve- 
hicle is, unless I am much mistaken, 
a musical remake of Home in Indiana, 
which was something of a bucolic classic 
over a decade ago. For plot purposes 
the young singing star is required to 
play a lad who has gotten into trouble 
with the law over a stolen car; though 
Mr. Boone’s candid, cherubic face and 
courteous demeanor make this casting 
a little difficult to believe. The boy, in 
any case, is paroled provided that he 
spend the next six months in the temp- 
tation-free atmosphere of his uncle's 
horse farm. 

Uncle Jed (Arthur O’Connell) turns 
out to be the gruff, Walter Brennan 
type with whom the hero does not hit 
it off, though Uncle’s bark is obviously 
worse than his bite. The rest of the 
surroundings, however, are practically 
idea]. Aunt Henrietta (Jeannette Nolan) 
is a perfect dear of a second mother. 
And the next-door neighbor (Matt 
Crowley) is a wealthy but democratic 
horse-breeder with a swimming pool 
and two beautiful and equally demo- 
cratic daughters (Shirley Jones and 
Dolores Michaels). Before long, the last 
cloud is removed. The boy gentles a 
mean, uncontrollable trotter and thus 
rekindles the ambition his uncle lost 
when his own son was killed. It will 
surprise almost no one to learn that 
youth and horse collaborate to win the 
sulky race at the State Fair. 
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Photographed in color and Cinema-’ 
Scope, the picture is overpoweringly | 
pretty. It is also more than a little naive, 7 
and it winds up by contriving a rather ~ 
dubious bit of collusion between the ™ 
local police and the rest of the cast to” 
extricate the hero from the consequences ‘| 
of his one parole violation. Nevertheless 7 
it is exceedingly good escapist entertain 
ment compounded of lots of sparkle an 
warmth and surprisingly little sacchar 
ine. [L of D: A-I] 


THE TIN STAR (Paramount), After 7 
forty years of sagebrush epics on the | 
screen, the odds are against the appear- ~ 
ance of a really original Western. This 
one is the next-best thing: an “oater” ~ 
done with intelligence, charm and be- ~ 
lievable human values. ? 

It concerns an embittered ex-sheriff — 
turned bounty hunter (Henry Fonda). 
He takes pity on a young law man 
(Anthony Perkins), who combines brav- ~ 
ery and ineptness to such a degree that 
it appears as though he will not long ~ 
survive the hazards of his profession.” 
In the course of indoctrinating the 
youngster in the intricacies of frontier 
law enforcement, the older man relearns 
the art of loving his fellow human be- 
ings. 

The film has humor and a touch of 
romance mixed in with its suspense; but 
most of all it has two expert and inter-— 
esting central characterizations. [L of” 
D: A-I] 


ZERO HOUR! (Paramount), based on 
one of last year’s better TV dramas, © 
centers around an appalling but not ~ 
impossible situation. An ex-fighter pilot — 
(Dana Andrews), passenger on an aif-— 
liner, finds himself the only faint hope — 
standing between the plane’s occupants — 
and sudden death when both the pilot 
and the copilot, as well as some of the” 
passengers, are stricken with virulent” 
food poisoning. 
In the film, the hero is saddled with” 
a war-born psychological fixation against © 
flying and some pressing domestic wor ~ 
ries to complicate the unnerving task” 
of operating a plane with which he is” 
totally unfamiliar. These additions seem ~ 
like uninspired fiction, however, com-— 
pared with the documentary-like real- | 
ism with which the aviation crisis i 
handled. The scenes in which the pilot 
in-spite-of-himself is taught (over the} 
radio) by an airlines official (Sterling ] 
Hayden) in the airport control tower 
how to fly the plane, and is finally 
“talked down” into a safe, if lamentably_ 
unesthetic landing, are real spellbinders. | 
[L of D: A-I] Morra WALSH 
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